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ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


the COLISEUM: 


THREE PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m. 

The 6 o'clock programme is entirely diffzrent from that at 3 and 9 o'clock. Allseats 
in all parts are numbered and reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes should 
accompany all postal applications for seats. Prices—Boxes, £2 2s., £1 118. 6d., and 
£1 1s.; Fauteuils, ros. 6d. and 7s. 6d. ; Stalls, 5s., 4s., 3s., and 2s. (Telephone No. 
7689 Gerrard). Grand Tier, 1s. Balcony,6d. (Telephone No. 76)9 Gerrard), Children 
unier 12 half price to all Fauteui!s and Stalls. Telegrams :‘'Coliseum. London.”’ 


N AVAL, SHIPFING, AND FISHERIES EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S COURT. 
II a.m. to 10,30 p.m. Admission, 1s. 
Naval Construction, Armaments, Shipping and Fisheries. 
NELSON'S CENTENARY RELICS. 
FISHING VILLAGE. Working Exhibits. Model of ‘‘ Victory.'” 
GRAND NAVAL AND MILITARY CONCERTS. 
WITH THE FLEET. 
Go on Board the Full-size Cruiser. 
THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON. 
Real Batteries of 4°77 Guns, Hotchkiss and Maxims. 
The Cruiser is manned by a crew of 150 Handy-Men. 
BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 
‘Our Navy.'’ Captive Flying Machine. Great Red Indian Village. 
Submarine. Haunted Cabin. Famous Sea Fights. 
Canoe, and many other attractions. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
QUEEN’S HALL. 


TO-NIGHT and NIGHTLY at 8, 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor - Mr. Henry J. Woop. 


‘1s. to 5s. usual Agents, Chappell's Box Office, Queen's Hall. Queen's Hall 
Orchestra (Ld.), 320, Regent Street. Rospert NEwMAN, Manager. 


CHAKING CROSS. 


Voyage ina 
De Rohan Theatre. Tillikum 


‘One of the Books of the Season.”—T, P.’s Weekly. 


cle COUNTRY HOUSE: PARTY: 


DORA SIGERSON. 


SEconpD EDITION, 
Hopper & STOUGHTON. 


PricE Six SHILLINGS. 


“‘There is the same weird and wonderful imagination at work in nearly all the 
stories of this fascinating volume.’’—-Truth. 

‘““The author has the quick feeling for a beautiful phrase, the possibilities of 
laughter and tears.’’"—Evening Standard. 

““*The Country House Party’ is certainly one of the books of the season that 
those in search of something new and varied will do well not to miss.""—T7.P.’s Weefly. 

“* Rich in ideas.''—A cademy. 

‘A highly entertaining and pleasant little volume. 

‘Full of fancy and pathos, of humour or sadness. 
The Times. 

“*Fiction with an idea is not too common among us, and we are grateful to Miss 
Sigerson for her contribution to it.’’—Jilustrated London News. 


” 


--Standard. 
They are all good stories.''— 


THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF THE 


BURLINGTON MAGAZINE. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 
TURNER'S THEORY OF COLOURING. Professor C. J. Holmes. 
TWO MINIATURES BY DE LIMBOURG. Roger E. Fry. 


THE LIFE OF A DUTCH ARTIST OF THE 17th CENTURY. Article II.— 
Instruction in Painting. Dr. W. Martin. 


ECCLESIASTICAL DRESS IN ART. Article 
Egerton Beck. 


SOME ENGLISH ARCHITECTURAL LEADWORK. 
The Later Period. Lawrenc2 Weaver. 


1S HANS DAUCHER THE AUTHOR OF THE MEDALS ATTRIBUTED 
TO ALBERT DURER? S. Montagu Peartree. 
TITIAN’S PORTRAIT OF LAURA DE’ DIANTI. Herbert Cooke. 
LEMOS AND ESTE BOTTLES IN THE WADDESDON BEQUEST. A. Van 
de Put. &c., &c. : 
The number contains Two Plates in Colour, besides several reproductions 
in Collotype and other illustrations. 


'Il.—Colour. (Conclusion.) 


Part Il.—(Conclusion.) 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE can be seen on board all the principal 
American Liners, and on the ships of the P. & O. and Orient Lines. 


Offices: 17, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, Ww 
Price 2s. 6d. met. 
AEE: The Best THE 
Weekly 
SPREE EE. Newspaper. egilealial late. 


THE SPHERE ror SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23rd, 


WILL CONTAIN 


THe SCOLS VOEUNTEER 
Ree Vile WW. 
THOROUGHEY. ILLUSTRATED, 

AS “THE SPHERE” KNOWS HOW. 


4 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE, THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


THE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 
as follows ; Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of 


weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO 


OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding, 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,— Stecle. 

Royalty at Edinburgh.—The King’s visit 
to Edinburgh was brief. When the late 
Queen Victoria went there in the autumn 
of 1842 she stayed a fortnight and visited 
all the principal country houses in the 
neighbourhood from Dalkeith and Dalmeny 
to ‘Drummond Castle and Scone. There 
was a curious contretemps on her arrival 
by the way. The corporation mistook the 
hour, and though they ran helter-skelter 
from the council chamber when it was 
too late the royal party had to pass the 
city boundary without the civic reception 
arranged. In fact, the programme that 
day all went to pieces, and to satisfy the 
populace a second royal progress had to 
be planned for the following Saturday. 
King Edward's fixtures are always better 
managed perhaps for the reason that he 
himself takes a personal interest in them 
and does not leave everything to the 
officials. 


Some Portraits. —Society is represented 
at the Photographic Salon by Viscount 
Maitland and Baron A. de Meyer. The 
viscount, who has long been an expert, 
shows a fine study with the title, “‘ Reverie,” 
in a beaten copper frame which is a work 
of art in itself, while the baron exhibits 


two portraits, including one of Eleanora 
Duse, that are reminiscent of Aubrey 
Beardsley. Close to these Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw looks like a sturdy Crusader 
who has forgotten his 
armour. Possibly even 


chain mail might be more 
in keeping with the sub- 
ject than the plate of 


later period. Elsewhere 
Mr. R. B. Cunninghame- 


Graham has borrowed the 
features of Don Quixote, 
while Mr. Austin “Dobson 
is busy driving Pegasus 
and holding him in with 
both hands* The modern 
photographer is something 
of a seer with a dash of 
the humorist thrown in. 


About the Spirits. —Arch- 
deacon Colley’s strange 
tales about the spirits are 
disturbing his colleagues 
in the Church, but he 
quite cheerily reminds them 
that they have been preach- 
ing the existence of spirits 
for centuries and that he 
merely believes in what 
they preach. It is well for 
the archdeacon that he 
did not live in early Stuart 
times, when the great 
statute of James I. made 
it felony to exercise any 
injuration or conjuration 
of any evil and wicked 
spirit. He would have 
been sure of something 
more serious than moral 
martyrdom. Execution 
without benefit of clergy 
was, I believe, the penalty, 
though possibly the arch- 
deacon might think the 
deprivation just mentioned 
rather a mitigation of the 
punishment. 


THE NEW MANAGER OF THE LYCEUM 


Mrs. Thomas Barras‘ord 


And a Dream.—Thie archdeacon’s dream 
stories might easily be supplemented from 
the experience of others. I know a man 
who in his single days quarrelled and 
parted with the lady he was engaged to. 
Years after he dreamt he would meet her 
at a particular place where they had often 
met before. He went there and his dream 


A CANINE AMMUNITION-CARRIER 


One of Major E. H. Richardson's famous corps of ambulance cogs which paraded before the 
King on Monday at the Edinburgh review of Scots volunteers 
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was fulfilled. After such an interposition 
of Providence they naturally got married 
and were unhappy ever alter. He blames 
the dream, but a sceptical friend declares 
it was a mere coincidence that two stupidly 
sentimental persons should have been 
struck at the same time with the idea of 
revisiting the old trysting place. 


A Woman Music-hall Manager.—Mrrs. 
Barrasford welcomed the guests at the 
reopening of the Lyceum on Monday 
evening, for she has taken over the reins 
of management from her husband, who 
opened the hall nine months ago. Mrs. 
Barrasford was born in London but is of 
Irish origin—Jews and Irishmen seem to 
conduct nearly all our entertainments— 
and made her appearance on the stage at 
the age of eight. Her mother, Mary Town- 
ley, sang opera for Charles Morton, and at 
the age of seventeen Mrs. Barrasford was 
singing the leading rdles in Faust, Mari- 
tana, and The Bohemian Girl. Of recent 
years Mrs. Barrasford has turned her atten- 
tion to the business side of her work. Of 
course she is not the first woman manager. 
Did not Sarah Lane rule at the “ Brit.” 
and Sarah Thorne at Margate, to say 
nothing of Sarah Bernhardt? Again, Mr. 
Oswald Stoll’s mother has been intimately 
associated with his business enterprises 
and I believe still takes the first money 
paid at all of his new halls—just for luck. 
These ladies represent the sort of women 
(fac more French than English) who really 
“ vet there’ without parad- 
ing their prowess at feminist 
congresses. 


The late Mr. L. F. Austin. 
—I was greatly shocked to 
read of the sudden death 
of my old friend, Mr. L. F. 


Austin, at the Métropole, 
Brighton, where he had 


gone to recruit. His pretty 
wit, both in writing and in 
speechmaking, was clearly 
due to his Irish origin, 
which accounted for much 
in its character. Although 
he had laboured in Fleet 
Street for years you would 
never have taken him fora 
journalist, .for he had a 
certain grand air with him 
which belonged more to 
the Reform Club (of which 
he was a devoted member) 
and to Jermyn Street (where 
he lived) than to a grimy 


printing office. He never 
dictated his airy articles 
and always wrote on 


Whatman’s best paper. 

The late Signor Ta- 
magno.—The late Signor 
Tamagno, in spite of his 
lavish generosity, managed 
to amass a larger fortune 
than any singer of his day 
with perhaps the single ex- 
ception of Jean de Reszke. 
Beginning life as a courier 
he left behind him £ 200,000, 
most of which is bequeathed 
to his only daughter, to 
whom he was devotedly 
attached, the residue going 
to the poor of Varese. 
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The Plastic Art—Three Centuries Ago and To-day. 


A Relic of Old London.—In the City 
of London the plan is followed of incor- 
porating interesting relics in the new 
buildings which displace the old. One of 
the best known of these, which is about 
to be replaced in a new building near 
St. Paul's, is “The Boy and Pannier” in 
the narrow passage between Paternoster 
Row and Newgate Street. This landmark 
is mentioned by Stow as far back as 1598. 
It represents a boy sitting astride a basket 
and commemorates the custom of the 
bakers’ boys vending their wares there. 
The inscription beneath, setting forth that 
the spot is the highest ground within the 
City, has nothing to do with the sign. 


Broadway Restoration.—Mr. J. A. Cossins 
writes to me from Stratford-on-Avon :— 


I was much surprised on reading in a recent number of 
Tue TatLer an objection made by a contributor to the 
repairs that have lately been made to the ‘‘ Lygon Arms’ 
Hotel at Broadway. As I have the strongest possible 
objection to the kind of work that passes as ‘‘ restoration,” 
and which has made quite two-thirds of our old churches 
not only uninteresting but in many cases positively repul- 
sive, I hastened over to Broadway, and by the courtesy 
of Mr. Russell, the proprietor and occupier of the hotel, 
examined it carefully from outside and in, and have no 
hesitation in affirming that the repairs have been done 
very judiciously and with a careful regard to the pre- 
s2rvation of all the original work. I have no doubt your 
corr.spondent on passing by noticed some bits of new 
masonry on the front. These arose from the absolute 
necessity for renewing either the two or three decayed 
modern sash windows that had probably eighty or a 
hundred years ago supplanted the original ston mullioned 
windows or of restoring them as they wer~ originally 
There could be no doubt as to the dimensions or character 
of the preceding windows as fragments of the lintels, sills, 
and jambs remained, and I should much like to know 
whether your critical contributor wou'd hav; preferred 
that the wretchedly slight and charactcr!ess sashes with 
their decaying lintels, the introduction of which had so 
obviously weakened the walls, should have becn ‘‘ restored” 
rather than the substantial stone windows. One or the 
other of these courses must have been followed, and either 
of them would have been a ‘* restoration.” 

In the interior six or seven of the original fireplaces 
with good Tudor arched stone openings had been concealed 
by Victorian Sheffield gates and modern flimsy marble or 
wool chimneypicces. These hav2 been removed and 
the old stone hearti, &c., put in order, and very interesting 
old cast-iron chimney bac's (and in one or two instances 
fine firedogs) put in. I do not wish it to be supposed that 
I mean to say there are no details of the work that may not 
be objected to with a show of reason. Such differences of 
individual opinion are inevitable in every such effort to 
bring back the original appearanc2 of old buildings; but 
Iam strongly of opinion that the repairs, scarcely yet com- 
pleted, by Mr. Russell have very much improved and 
strengthened this grand old historic hotel. 


The Kaiser as 
Grandfather. — Accord- 
ing to the latest news 
from Berlin the Kaiser 
will before very long 
have a chance of 
appearing in a new 
vole—as a grandfather. 
The happy event is 
expected early next 
year. Meanwhile the 
young Crown Princess 
is the most popular 
person in Berlin; her 
light - hearted,  unal- 
fected manner is irre- 
sistible, whilst all her 
dainty French frocks 
have set the Hof 
Damen thinking. Her 
influence over her hus- 
band is most remark- 
able ; no longer listless 
and indifferent he looks 
as lively and as happy 
as herself. He is at 
present much interested 
in the progress of polo 
in Germany, though he 
is forbidden by the 
Kaiser to play himself. 


Illiterate Russia.—The result of the 
Russian census, which though taken 
eight years ago has only recently been 
published, is scarcely encouraging. Out 


of a total population of over 125,000,000 
people, 90,000,000, or 79 per cent., are 
returned as 


illiterate. These are the 


“THE BOY AND PANNIER” 


An old London sign opposite the Post Office buildings 


moujiks, who number over 96,000,000. 
Only 13,000,000 are returned as belonging 


to the middle classes, whilst there are 
nearly 2,000,000 nobles. There are 
3,000,000 Cossacks and over 500,000 


priests in Holy Russia. 


MODELLING FROM LIFE AT THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS 


The rhinocsros comes to inspect the tiny replica of himself 
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Duke Vladimir’s Double—A man who 
has been in Mexico assures me that Presi- 
dent Porfirio Diaz is the Western double 
of the Grand Duke Vladimir. I confess } 
am not so positive on the subject as my 
informant, but there is a certain facial 
resemblance in their portraits, and I have 
no doubt President Diaz could be quite as 
firm and as cruel as the militant grand 
duke. The president isa young man of 
seventy -nine with a youthful, brilliant, 
beautiful, and universally - beloved wile, 
whose social charm helps to seat him 
more firmly on the—I was going to say 
throne, but perhaps it would be advisable 
to call it presidential chair. He is a mar- 
vellous man this president, distinguished- 
looking, soldierly, and sapient. Before the 
days of Diaz, Mexico's leading product was 
revolutions. Now, alter twenty-four years 
of his autocracy—nominally it is a republic 
—there is peace and varied industry. Yet 
he never puts on “‘side,” though it is hinted 
that he can be terrible to those who thwart 
him. He has been twice married. 


Millionaires in Log Cabins. — The 
modern millionaire is nothing if not cos- 
mopolitan. If he is English he has his 
house in London, another in the country, 
a little place in Scotland possibly, another 
in Ireland, certainly one in the Riviera, 
and almost certainly a ranche or something 
akin to it somewhere in the colonies. If 
an American he is likely to have all these 
in addition to his New York address, his 
Paris appartement, and his hut in the 
woods. Mr. Pierpont Morgan is one of 
those who have a’more or less permanent 
camp in the Adirondacks, where his son 
and his daughter-in-law often spend a 
quiet week though he seldom goes there 
himself. His nearest neighbour is Mr. 
Alfred Vanderbilt, whose luxurious log 
cabin in the wilds is known as Sagamore 
Lodge. Perhaps it is incorrect to say 
Sagamore is a log cabin. It is really a 
village of log cabins where a large party 
of visitors may be housed and where civili- 
sation and the sublimely primitive seem to 
meet. Even millionaires have a longing 
to get back to nature. 


Marriage or Gaol.—The alternative of 
getting married or going to prison, which 
is arousing so much interest just now in 
consequence of a recent 
decision, is not a novel 
one, In some parts of 
the world it is an esta- 
blished custom. In 
Siam, for instance, 
when girls fail to go 


off before a_ certain 
age they are placed 


under the care of the 
King, who undertakes 
to procure a_ husband 
for every one of them. 
As arule he does not 
find it a difficult task ; 
any prisoner in a Siam- 
ese gaol can obtain his 
release and pardon by 
marrying one of the 
ineligibles. It does not 
make any dillerence if 
he has a wile already 
or notas the law allows 


of several. It is said 
that many of the 
prisoners prefer the 


freedom of stone walls 
and iron bars, and I 
should not be at all 
surprised if the report 
is true. 
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Holidaymaking in Paris—Dining in 


AFTER THE WEDDING CEREMONY 


The Lride and bridegroom exchange confid=nc2s whilst waiting for the lunch on 
§ g 
table to be laid 


A Lover of Magnificence.—A life-size statue of the Maharajah 
of Jaypur dressed in all the finery and jewellery of state has 
been completed at Carrara by Niccoli, the well-known sculptor. 
Many other sculptures and statues have been made at Carrara 
for this prince to be placed on his palatial residence, but this is 


the first statue of himself. The 
maharajah recently ordered a 
bed and furniture of solid silver 
for his sleeping-room. On _ his 
recent European trip he had 
miniatures of himself 
mounted in gold made by a 
prominent artist to be dis- 
tributed among his servants and 
dependents. 


2,000 


The Photographic Craze.— 
As a craze photography seems 
to have ‘caught on” with all 
classes as successfully as cycling 
afew years ago. From Queen 
Alexandra to the humblest of 
the sex the camera is a cherished 
possession, and even the most 
serious of the menkind waste 
valuable time in producing 
“snapshots”? which they could 
buy from the professional any 
day for a few coppers. Not 
long ago a honeymoon couple 
who were téte-a-téte on the 
banks of the blue Danube caught 
sight of a solitary individual 
taking photographs not far 
from where they sat. The 
happy thought struck them that 
they would have their portraits 
taken in turtle-dove attitudes, 
so they called the artist, gave 
him the order, and posed. He 
set about focussing in the 
most businesslike fashion, made 
the exposure, and was packing 
up his traps. ‘“ Shall I pay now 
or on delivery?” quoth the 
happy swain. ‘ Oh,on delivery,” 
replied the photographer, and 
he took his customers name 
and address. “The photographs 
duly came to hand with the 
photographer's card. But the 
pictures have never been paiu 
forsn- ahat= scard= bore: the 
name of Baron Alfred de Roth- 
schild, 


A HOLIDAY 


cures by 


centre of the city. 


Nite Seen te ven 


ONE OF THE PICTURESQUE TREE RESTAURANTS OF PARIS 


Surely a very novel and delightful way of spending the summer holidays, where 
everything is provided just as in the most fashionable restaurants of the gay capital 
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Mideair. 


IN THE TREE TOPS 


This is a cosy coracr in on2 of the tree restaurants where the scclusion is ell that 
could be desired 


The Austrian Nature Cure.-—The “ back-to-nature cure” has 
a strong following in Austria, and a unique establishment for 
y “sand, air, and massage”’ 
the old bed of the Danube, half-an-hour by train from the 
Two thousand invalids are said to visit the 


is located on an island in 


spot on a Sunday afternoon. 
Next to the wigwam built of 
wattles, which serves as a dress- 
ing-room, is a small open space 
set out with rustic tables and 
benches, and a path leads down 
a steep plane into the men’s 
bathing place, next to which is 
the ladies’, the only boundaries 
between them and the public 
being an occasional pole in the 
water. 


A Minimum of Dress.—Sitting 
about the benches, smoking, 
drinking beer and lemonade, 
and chatting, may be seen 
gentlemen with modest bath- 
ing trunks and ladies in seam- 
less and armless, also shapeless, 
smocks. From time to time 
they may be seen rising and 
strolling backward and _ for- 
ward, the men seeking a sunny 
place in order to brown them- 
selves and the ladies as much 
air as possible as they are 
undergoing the air cure. Hav- 
ing nothing on but the aforesaid 
smock they naturally obtain 
the advantage of all the avail- 
able air. Men in short knickers 
look strange as they carry 
foaming glasses of beer to buried 
comrades in the sand, whose 
places are marked only by 
hats tilted over their noses and 
eyes. Here and there notices 
recommend the public to be 
carefully observant of morality, 
and authorise those who see 
anything going on which 
should not to remonstrate im- 
mediately with the offenders. 
Another notice over the ladies’ 
sand bath begs the public 
“Damme nicht zu_betreten,”’ 
which is translated’ freely by 
the words, “ Do not tread upon 
the ladies.” ‘ 


THE, TALLER 


Womanly 


Alexander the Aged.—Reigate | 
is proud of three old ladies whose 
ages aggregate 285 years. They 
are :—= 

Mary, aged 102 

Elizabeth, aged 97 

Sarah Ann, aged 86 
They come of a good old Quaker 
family and are sisters of the late 
Mr. George William Alexander, 
a well-known banker in Lom- 
bard Street. Although so old 
they are in capital health. By 
way of contrast I present the un- 
wrinkled faces of the girls now 
rehearsing for Mr. Sims's review 
at the Palace. 


A Sensational St. Leger.— 
The St. Leger won by Mr. W. 
M. G. Singer’s Challacombe was 
undoubtedly the most sensational 
in the history of the celebrated 
classic race. It will ever be re- 
membered by sportsmen owing 
to the series of sensational and 
calamitous incidents occurring in 
connection with it. First of all 
a hot favourite in M. E. Blanc’s 
famous French racehorse, Val 
d’Or, although despatched from 
his training quarters as far as 
Boulogne, was scratched a few 
days prior to the race as_ the 
rough weather prevailing in the 
Channel prevented the horse from 
crossing. This was followed by 
the elimination of another 
favourite in Lord Rosebery’s 
Derby winner, Cicero, and in the 
actual race ’ Cherry Lass, the 
winner of the Oaks and an "odds- 
on chance, Llangibby, and Lord 
Crewe’s Polymelus were all ruth- 
lessly bowled over by a complete 
outsider in  Challacombe, a 
100 to 6 chance, whose name was 
not even spelt correctly on the 
race card. 


The Unexpected that Happened. 
—There have in recent years been 
some remarkable results in the 
great race on the Town Moor, 
and when Morny Cannon piloted 
the wayward mare, Throstle, 
a 50 to 1 chance, first past 
the post eleven years ago her 
trainer, John Porter, confesses 
that he nearly fell olf the stand 
so great was his astonishment, 
for did he not have the biggest 


Charm 
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im Youth and Age. 


TWO AGED SISTERS OF REIGATE 


Misses Elizabeth and Sarah Alexander, aged ninety-seven and cighty-six 


respectively 


MISS MARY ALEXANDER, AGED 102 


She celebrated her 102nd birthday on Tuesday by a round of visits in 
the morning and an ‘‘at home” in the afternoon 


St. Leger in record time, cover- 
ing the 1 mile 6 furlongs 132 yd. 
in 3 min. 5 2-5sec., there probably 
has never been so moderate a 
winner of the time-honoured race. 
The result of this eminently un- 
satisfactory race was received in 
a chilling silence. The entrance 
fee for the race is £25, run or not, 
and as showing the extraordinary 
lottery of racing it may be re- 
marked that out of an entry of 
202 there were only eight com- 
petitors, two of which came from 
France, although there is a con- 
solation £300 for the owner of 
the second and £100 for the third. 
It cost the King £150 to enter 
six horses, the Duke of Portland 
a similar amount, and Mr. Leo- 
pold de Rothschild £25 more for 
seven, and the latter was the only 
one to have a runner—and this, 
Monarda, started at the forlorn 
odds of 66 to 1 against. It cost 
Mr. Singer £75 in entrance fees 
for his three candidates, one of 
which so unexpectedly proved 
victorious, landing the nice sum 
of £4,650 for him in stakes alone. 


A Royal Pastime.—l[ver since 
cards were invented to amuse the 
French King, Charles VI., card- 
playing has been more or less a 
royal pastime. Among famous 
gamble rs were Catherine of Russia 
and the ill-fated Anne Boleyn, 
who was never quite so happy 
as when playing for high stakes, 
which she generally won, as 
shown by the records of the privy- 
purse expenditure of her royal 
husband. But the most inveterate 
card-player who ever sat on a 
throne was Marie Antoinette. 
The best part of her days and 
nights was given up to the fasci- 
nating pursuit. On one occasion 
she scandalised the Court by re- 
maining for thirty-six hours— 
with an intermission of only a 
couple of hours—at the card table. 


Distinguished Card-players.— 
King Edward is as fond of bridge 
as ever. Among the guests in- 
vited to meet him last week at 
Rufford are the three best women 
players in England—Mrs. George 
Keppel, Miss Jane Thornewill, 
and Mrs. Ronald Greville; the 
latter it was who had the happy 


bet he ever had in his life, £100, 
on her stable companion, Match 
Box? Seven years later another of the 
Cannon family, ‘* Kenny,” surprised the 
cognoscenti by bowling over the Derby 
winner, Volodyovski, on Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild’s Doricles, a rank outsider 
starting at 4o to 1 against. Prior to these 
despised outsiders proving successful Cal- 
ler Ou won at 66 to 1 against, and when 
the late Fred Archer rode Dutch Oven a 
winner 40 tor was laid against his mount. 


bred horsetlesh. 
Leger winner \ 
37,500 guineas, and this incidentally 
suggests a pretty sum in proportion. 
Although Mr. Singer's horse won 


Mr. Singer's Lucky Purchase.— Mr. 
Washington Singer was certainly 
when he purchased Challacombe as a 
yearling for 530 guineas, a mere bagatelle 
in these days of inflated prices for thorough- 
Flying Vox, also a St. 


, was, by the way, sold 


in luck 


idea—now generally adopted— 
of having a cardroom on the ground 
floor of her house in Charles Street as 
his Majesty does not find it quite so 
easy to get upstairs as he did before he 
had the accident to his knee at Waddes- 
don. Among other notable players stay- 
ing with Lady Saville are Lord and Lady 
Crewe and the young Duchess of Rox- 
burghe, who if not a very successful is 
an enthusiastic votary of the game. 


FACES THAT HAVE NOT A WRINKLE YET—THE SMILING GIRLS 
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The Oldest Couples of England and 


England’s Oldest Living 
‘Couple. — This title is 
claimed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Christopher Laurence of 
Hucknall, aged ninety-one 
and ninety respectively. 
They were married at Ep- 
perstone Church on May 1, 
1835, and have lived to- 
gether throughout the 
‘seventy years that have 
passed since then. Mr. 
Laurence was a farm la- 
bourer earning Ios. a week, 
and when he married his 
wile also went to work on 
the land. They distinctly 
remember the village festi- 
vities at the crowning of 
the late Queen Victoria. 
They live with their 
daughter, aged sixty-eight. 


An Aged Couple of 
France. — The quiet little 
village of Verjux in Bur- 
gundy awoke to festivity a 
few days ago for the first 
time for many years. The 
occasion was the observance 
of the hundredth birthday 
of Augustin Farion, a far- 
mer of the district. 


party headed by Father 
Genelot —a smart “ best 
man” of eighty - seven — 
and a giddy lady-in- Wwait- 
ing of eighty- -six, Mother 
Plat. After service festi- 
vities occupied the vil- 
Jagers during the afternoon. 


A Supple Japanese. — 
There is a classic flavour 
about the recent experi- 
ences of the Marquis Ito 
which gives one to think. 
But a few days ago he was 
the idol of the Tokio 
populace, yet during the 
peace riots they howled for 
his blood. He is one of 
the few living statesmen 
who have seen their own 
statues erected and he is 
probably the only one who 
has seen his pulled down 
by his countrymen. Save 
that he likes popularity I 
doubt if the marquis cares. 
The man who at twenty 
defied all law and tradition 
and shipped as a sailor to 
Europe to the forfeit of his 
life if he was caught takes 
little heed of such tempo- 
rary aberrations. In his 
youth he was a_ rebel 
against the Shogun’s autho- 
rity and only escaped death 
by the stratagem of his 
sweetheart, who concealed 
him under the floor when 
the Shogun’s assassins came 
to kill him, Physically and 
mentally he is still the most 
supple of the supple Japa- 
nese, a great statesman, and 
a finished diplomatist. Yet 
he is a poor man and lives 
in a modest villa. 


oO 


The most remarkable feature of the affair, 
however, lies in the fact that Farion’s wife, whom he married 
three-quarters of a century ago, is still alive and well. The 
old lady has just turned ninety. 
an annuity paid by a local landowner and on the proceeds of 
poultry-breeding which they carry on at their small farm. M. 
and Madame Farion were driven to church escorted by a juvenile 


The aged couple live on 


MR. AND MRS. CHRISTOPHER LAURENCE OF HUCKNALL 


M. AND MADAME FARION OF VERJUX, 
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hospital ship. 
from an English designer, 
yacht has been constructed at Kiel. 
to have a new sailing yacht to replace the Meteor III., which 
has never performed to his satisfaction. 


FRANCE 


C, F. Shaw 


THE TATLER 


IF ramce. 


The Kaiser Refuses Pre- 
sents. —lIf I have not always 
been in sympathy with the 
Emperor William’s auto- 
cratic methods I have cer- 
tainly never failed to admire 
his enthusiasm and evident 
desire to do the right thing 
by himself and his people. 
Another assurance of these 
latter qualities has just been 
given me in the announce- 
ment that he and the Em- 
press decline to receive any 
present whatsoever on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their wedding, which takes 
place early next year. Con- 
tributions of money, how- 
ever, from members of 
societies or corporations 
are to be accepted for 
charitable purposes. 


New Yachts for the 
Kaiser.—Emperor William 
is considering plans for a 
new steam yacht. The 
Hohenzollern, originally the 
cruiser, Aviso, never had 
the conveniences of a 
modern yacht. As she was 


built in 1892 she will be retired from the first-class effective list 
in 1907, after which she will probably be used as a naval 
The Emperor received plans for a new yacht 
and from these a miniature model 


The Emperor also: intends 


German Girls’ Compul- 
sory Training. —A new 
scheme for training girls 
has recently been proposed 
by a German educationist. 
The main idea of the 
scheme seems to be to fit 
young women for war and 
to instruct them in sucha 
way as to make them 
capable of keeping their 
husbands in good humour. 
It takes the form of a com- 
pulsory military service for 
girls all over Germany. 
They are to wear a special 
uniform, and their training 
will include all services 
auxiliary to the army as 
nursing and book-keeping, 
besides gymnastics, swim- 
ming, and dancing. Domes- 
tic economy is to have 
the principal place in the 
curriculum so as to pre- 
pare them for household 
duties. 


New Régime at Paris Le- 
gations.—‘“‘ No petty foreign 
officers for France” is the 
latest dictum from the other 
side of the Channel. The 
French Government has just 
informed all foreign coun- 
tries that hereafter the mili- 
tary attachés of foreign 
embassies in France must 
be at least generals or 
colonels and those of the 
legation at least lieutenant- 
colonels. It is more than 
likely, therefore, that quite 
a number of changes will 
take place in the near 
future among the military 
attachés of the foreign 
Poweis in Paris. 
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The Czar as Toymaker for his Infant Son. 


The Angler in Town.—Ilishing seems 
to have the same fascination as photo- 
graphy for its devotees, and clergymen are 
particularly prone to succumb to its attrac- 
tions. This affinity between the sport 
and the cloth has existed since the days 
of the Apostles. There is a popular dean 
in the north country who is an inveterate 
angler. He hates town as much as he 
loves the country, but now and then he 
is dragged away from the delights of 
the rod by his better half, who naturally 
longs for London and the society of 
her sex. The other day they made 
the usual trip to the metropolis, 
and for some time the worthy dean 


tamely trotted round as_ escort. 
Finally he made his_ escape. 
Nobody knew what had become 


of him till a friend who understood 
his weaknesses made a bee line for 
Bond Street. There, as he expected, 
he found the truant standing in front 
of a well-known fishmonger’s gazing 
abstractedly at a pile of salmon. It 
was the nearest he could get to the 
reality. 


Kinship to Greatness.—A propos of 
the fishmonger’s just mentioned I am 
reminded that the learned Sir George 
Grove was the son of a former pro- 
prietor. There is a kind of kinship 
between angling and greatness which 
seems to extend to the fishmonger as 
well. In the fish market at Sheffield 
there is—or used to be—a fishmonger 
whose brother was a_ well-known 
bookmaker not wholly a stranger to 
the King. He once hailed a gentle- 
man—now the manager of a bank 
in Yorkshire—with an invitation to 
buy some of his wares. “It’s first- 
class fish, Master S wale declared, 
“same as I serves to our Bill an’ all 
the other swells up at the West-end.” 
In these democratic days all things 
are possible. I know a man whose 
coachman—and an excellent coach- 
man he is—happens to be the nephew 
of a member of Parliament with a 
handle to his name. 


Art Treasures and Legislation. — The 
recent acquisition by an American collector 
of the four first folios of Shakspere’s plays 
for the remarkable sum of £10,000 has 
strengthened the demand for legislation 
in the matter of the transportation of art 
treasures. It is evident that if private 
literary and art treasures are to be retained 
in this country the only means of prevent- 
ing the triumph of the almighty dollar is 
legislation. Italy protects her art treasures 
by prohibiting the exportation of any work 
of Italian origin without the permission of 


the Government, and it was owing to 
this law that the attempted sale of the 
Borghese ‘Titian, “Sacred and Profane 
Love,” to America for an enormous sum 
of money, said to have been £200,000, was 
prevented. Why, therefore, should not the 
British Government make a similar law ? 


U.S. Imports of English Art Treasures. 
—During the past season many of the 
finest canvases have crossed the Atlantic. 
Of recent times the most notable instance 


Uc Rat 
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REV. GEORGE VILLIERS BRISCOE 


A London vicar who redecorated the interior of his church. 
suftering very much from lack of repair, which a poor congregation was 


unable to afford 


is the sale to Mr. Altman of New York of 
Hoppner’s ‘‘ Lady Louisa Manners,” sold 
at Christie’s for 14,050 guineas. In fact, 
the high prices paid for many of the 
pictures sold under the hammer are un- 
doubtedly caused by the unlimited com- 
missions from America. The famous 
Titian, ‘‘ Ariosto,”’ purchased last year for 
£30,000 by the British nation, would in 
all probability have found a place in some 


American collection had not Mr. Astor, 
Mr. Beit, and a few others generously 


subscribed £18,000 of the purchase money. 


It was 


The Most Versatile Actress.—Which 
of our popular actresses is the most ver- 
satile? I know several who have played 
many parts and who in a_ versatility 
competition would come out very near 
the top. But I have heard the claim 
for pre-eminence in the number of her 
parts made for Miss Ada Rehan, who: 
certainly changes her véle with more than 
the usual frequency though probably with 
less than the usual reason. I believe that 
in the first twenty-five years of her stage: 
career she played at least 165 réles 
possibly more—and these as widely 
different in their variety as the stage 
could provide. Is there any L ondon 
actress who can beat that record ? 
I doubt it; not because there is no- 
London actress who could play such 
diverse parts but because the ideal 
of the London manager (sensible 
man) is a long run rather than -a 
succession of tours de force. 


Derelict Biscuit Tins.—I have 
often wondered what becomes of 
the world’s empty biscuit tins or 
even of Britain’s biscuit tins. “There 
must be an enormous number in 
existence unless they are used up: 
somehow. Out in Uganda they have 
acommon destination I believe. The 
natives use them to store anything 
particularly precious which they 
wish to preserve from the ants— 
notably their Bibles. In the humbler 
homes in this country, too, I have 
seen them used for storage. But 
these are a mere handful. What 
becomes of all the rest? A friend in 
the City says many of them go over 
to Germany with tons of other sc rap 
tin and come back to London as toy 
soldiers. It is a curious traffic, but 
I suppose I must accept the. ex- 
planation till somebody provides a 
better. 


The World’s Smallest Coins.—A. 
Lahore correspondent informs me 
that the natives of the Malay Penin- 
sula have in use the very smallest 
current coin in the world. It is a 
sort of wafer made from the resinous juice: 
of a tree and is worth about one ten- 
thousandth of a penny. The smallest 
metal coin in circulation at the present 
day is: the Portuguese three-reis piece,, 
worth twelve one-hundredths of a penny. 
The smallest coin circulating officially in, 
any part of the British Empire i is the five- 
millosima piece of Gibraltar, worth about 
half a farthing. Our own farthing, indeed,, 
is just small enough to be inconvenient, 
and its non-circulation in Scotland has 
never been regarded as a disadvantage. 


A TOY MADE BY THE CZAR OF RUSSIA 


Following the example set by the Czarina the Czar has tried his hand at making toys for his baby son, the little Czarewitch. The photograph shows a fearsome wooden serpent 


so jointed as to be able to wriggle in every direction. 


The snake is black, but its body is covered with alarming red and white spots. 


It is said that the paint employed by the 


Czar in finishing this masterpiece was specially prepared so that the little Czarewitch would come to no harm in case he placed any portion of the serpent's anatomy in his mouth. 
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The Primce of Wales as the Gwest of The MacKintosh. 


Macmahon 


THE PRINCE AND HIS FELLOW GUESTS 


The figures, from left to right, are: Back row—The Earl of Chesterfield, Sir Charles Cust (equerry to the Prince of Wales), Mr. F. J. Mason, The Mackintosh of Mackintosh, 
the Marquis of Tullibardine, the Prince of Wales, Lord Lovat, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Mr. Angus Mackintosh (The Mackintosh’s only son); front row—Lady Balfour, 
Lady Evelyn Mason (daughter of Lord Crawford) Mrs. Mackintosh of Mackintosh, the Hon, Jean Bruce (daughter of Lord Balfour), the Marchioness of Tullitardine 


THE GILLIES AND GAMEKEEPERS WHO ATTENDED THE PRINCE ON THE MACKINTOSH’S MOORS 


Moy Hall, where the Prince had capital sport from August 28 to September 2, is in Inverness-shire. Its owner, Alfred Donald Mackintosh of Mackintosh, known univ 
as The Mackintosh, is chief of the clan Chattan. He began his career in the Highland Light Infantry and is honorary colonel of the 3rd Battalion Cameron Highlanders. 
He married a Welsh heiress, and when in town lives at Hill Street, Berkeley Square. He succeeded his brother in 1875. He has only one son, Angus, who is just twenty 
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The Editor’s Wager. 


ss [ees come to the point,” said Gregson. ‘‘ Newspapers will 
publish any secret if they can obtain it; talk about their 

‘honour’ and ‘ patriotism’ is all rubbish ! Why, you’d publish what 

happened at the cabinet meetings if you could get the news,” 

“We could, perhaps, if we wanted,” replied Newby, the editor of 
The Daily Magnet. “ But we might not publish it for all that.” 

“Rubbish !” retorted Gregson. “I'll lay you £50 to £5 that 
you can’t. There is a cabinet meeting on Tuesday morning and 
Wl lay you that bet that you can’t, in W: ‘ednesday? Ss pap‘r, give a full 
account of what was done.” “Agreed,” said Newby—though some- 
what rashly as he afterwards thought. 

On the morning of W ednesday there appeared in The Daily 
Magnet an account that astonished all the country, seeing that it 
was no less than the full details of the cabinet meeting which had 
taken place on the previous afternoon, with statements as to what 
‘this minister and that had said at the 
meeting upon the important matters 
‘debated there. 

The Daily Magnet had set every- 
body talking that day as to how it had 
‘secured the report and as to which 
minister had betrayed his colleagues. 
The Monarch and the Prime Minister 
~were both extremely angry at the 
divulgence of the views that had been 
put forward in Downing Street, but 
the various ministers each pleaded 
ignorance of how the report had been 
obtained. Dire excommunication and 
vengeance were threatened to the 
culprit when he should be discovered, 
and many were the attempts to bring 
about that discovery. 

Gregson had opened his paper that 
morning with eager and impatient 
hands. He had felt sure that Newby 
was only boasting and that the £5 
was as good as won. When he saw 
that the great cow had been success. 
ful he was dumfounded with astonish- 
ment and chagrin. A telephone mes- 
sage asking him to look in at Fleet 
Street at noon did not soothe him, 
especially as a satirical voice bade him 
“bring along the £50.” 

Gregson arrived punctually, how- 
ever, at Newby’s office. He found the 
whole place in’great excitement, what 
with this person and that wanting to 
hear or learn something about the now 
famous report. When he at last got 
into Newby’s private room he found 
the editor awaiting. him, together with 
a clean-shaven, young-looking man, 
whose smile was not easily to be 
forgotten. _He was soon introduced. 

“ Mr. Shooter—Mr. Gregson.” 

The editor rubbed his hands in glee. 

“ Well, what do you think of it, Gregson ?” he asked. 

“| have to admit I’m beaten, Newby,” said the other. ‘‘ There’s 
your money. But may I ask how you did it ?” 

“Mr. Shooter will tell you, old inan,” replied the editor. “ He 
will only want your word of honour as to secrecy. It is not a thing 
for us to be proud of, beyond establishing what you controverted, 
namely, that we could often get and use important news if we would 
do so irrespective of the ways and means _ by which it was obtained 
and without regard to the harm it might do our country.” 

Gregson, of course, readily gave his word, and then the private 
detective began his story. 

“It is well known,” said he, “that after each cabinet meeting 
the Prime Minister writes out a full report of what has occurred for 
the sole use of the Sovereign. ‘This report is at once despatched by 
special messenger to the King, wherever he may be. His Majesty 
is at present in Edinburgh, and so it was clear to me that the trusty 
messenger carrying this report would go by the G.N.R. from King’s 
Cross as soon as possible after the cabinet had broken up its 
meeting, 

“T laid all my plans heforehand, of course. All was in readiness. 
| had the door of Downing Street’s chief house watched closely, and 
when at 7.30 p.m. a cab drew up there and one of the King’s 
couriers came out of the house—the courier I knew by the silver 
greyhound that is his special badge—I guessed my ideas were correct, 
and that he was bound to catch the 8.15 to Edinburgh—first stop, 
Grantham. 

“1 followed him in another cab. At King’s Cross, just outside the 
station, | was joined by a smart, gentlemanly young fellow who was 
awaiting me there. But I myself had meantime become a lady. 
I had changed my male attire for female clothes that I had within 
my portmanteau, and a long gentleman’s ulster down to the very 
heels served well to conceal the disguise. 

““We watched the royal courier take his place in a first-class 
compartment all to himself as is the rule on such occasions. We 


WHICH WAY UP? 


These boys stood on their heads in the river Dove, thereby providing us 
with a very unique photograph 
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also took first-class tickets, but did not offer to get into the train 
until almost the last minute ere it set off. We knew what would 
inevitably happen if we did, so it was only when the whistle went 
that with a sudden movement, as if afraid of being left behind at 
last, my companion hurried me, the lady, forward and opencd the 
door of this cariiage as if by mere chance. We had hardly got in 
ere the train was off. 

** | remember the look of annoyance on the face of the passenger 
whom we had disturbed by our unceremonious entrance. But at 
length he seemed more at ease as he heard my companion address 
me as “ Baroness,” and after a time he even spoke a word or two 
here and there on topical subjects. 

“This suited our purpose to a nicety. But one thing that he 
did suited us more. He put his pocket handkerchief down by his 
side on the seat. Isaw my companion look at me sharply, unnoticed 
by the courier, whose despatch box was close by his side. A little 
further on I called the attention of 
my v7s-d-vis friend to some distant 
object in a field and got him to lean 
over and look at it as I wanted his 
opinion of what it really was. 

“Like a flash, whilst he was doing 
this my companion had dropped upon 
the handkerchief several drops of a 
liquid whose name I had perhaps better 
keep to myself as its chemical pre- 
paration is one of the few secrets I ever 
found out, It has no smell; it is 
almost invisible in colour, but it acts 
at once and most effectively, for its 
influence will often last a couple of 
hours. 

“ The courier took up his handker- 
chief in a minute or so, and as we 
anticipated blew his nose vigorously. 
He had hardly done so before he 
seemed to become somnolent, yet quite 
naturally as it appeared to us who 
were with him. Within five minutes 
he was as unconscious as you ned 
wish anyone to be. 

“We quickly seized the despatch 
box, opened it with keys that every 
private detective knows full well, and 
then took out the document we wanted. 
My companion made a full copy of 
it, accurately and quickly. The work- 
was all done within fifteen minutes 
from its commencement, and our fellow 
traveller woke up naturally and 
gradually long ere we had got to 
Grantham. 

“He glanced round in some 
confusion, but saw his box exactly 
as he had left it—his belongings 
apparently untouched. We watched 
his fingers carelessly—as he tried to 
make it appear—feel the lock of the 
box. Jt was secure, and a satisfied 
smile passed over his face. He apologised for having fal cn asicep 
and hoped he had not troubled us 

‘We assured him that he had not, and we had a pleasant talk 
till we steamed into Grantham Station. Then my companion 
gallantly handed me out and we bade the courier good night with 
some warmth, which he reciprocated. We had a good supper, 
changed our clothes again ina private hotel so that I became the 
real gentleman and my companion the lady, separated to go to tlhe 
station once more, and as utter strangers managed to catch the train 
just after midnight to King’s Cross, arriving before threea.m. Then 
I took a cab to the office here, my comrade going home. That 
israll.? 

“Except that a vacant column had been kept waiting till 
three a.m. ready for you, according to wire from Grantham,” put in 
Newby. 

“Just so,” added the detective laconically. 

Gregson looked first at one, then at the other. His smile came 
again as he held out his hand to Newby. 

“Done ! ” he exclaimed. 


4 3 SS 


An Interesting Inscription.—The following lines I found written 
in pencil on one of the wooden posts at the head of the old Chain 
Pier, Brighton. I copied them off on January 29, 1876, and at the 
time most of the seats and rai!s were covered w. h names and 
initials cut in the wood. No doubt they will interest some of my 
readers who like myself never thought a visit to Brighton was 
complete without a wall to the end of the cld suspension pier :— 

Some folks will assail 

Each post and each rail, 

They seem here to know no restraint. 
They think they are clever, 

Their names scribed for ever, 

But alas for the next coat of paint. 


H. Madley 
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THE BREEDING OF THE CRAFTY CROCODILE 


A Strange Farm in Florida. 


Stereograph copyright by Underwood & Underwood, London and New York 
A SCORE OF CROCODILES BASKING IN THE SUN ON THE FLORIDA CROCODILE FARM 


The crocodiles are bred upon a farm in Florida for business purposes. The supplying of these animals to public and private zoological collections forms 
the least part of the trade in them. A great demand for crocodile leather has sprung up in various parts of the world, and this has been seized upon 
as a good commercial opening. It is not difficult to get a good stock of crocodiles from the warm rivers and lagoons in Florida, so that the initial cost 
of such an enterprise is very trifling, and the prices readily given for good crocodile hides ensure considerable profit for the enterprising farmer, who 
These wild animal and reptile farms are not new in the United States. In various parts of the country wolves, bears, 


is known locally as ‘‘Old Joe.” 
snakes, ostriches, and other ‘‘critters” are bred for commercial purposes 
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“THE TATLER’S” 


SERIAL STORY. | 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


By EF. 


CHAPTER axa. 
THE ADORABLE CAPTAIN MIRABEAU. 


eauclere met Sir Thomas at the 
door and had much sport in luring 

him once again to White's. The 
hunchback had had speech already 
with Lady Betty and her aunt at the 
door of their chair, and not knowing of 
Kitty's opportune arrival on the scene 
was beside himself with anxiety lest 
-amela should be met and _ flouted, 
unprepared, by this brace of irate ladies. 
In vain he essayed, once Sir Thomas 
was safe in White’s at a game of whist, 
to reason their ladyships out of their 
purpose and the precinct. While the 
elder was but too ready to go home 
faster than she came Betty was not to 
be moved, and swore she'd not sleep 
again until she’d beheld Mistress Con- 
greve at short range, nor would she 
permit Beauclere to leave her, but 
bespoke his arm to lead her to the 
greenroom. 
“Tush, aunt!” she said, “hold 
your peace. Sit sti!l in the chair since 
you're afraid to follow my lead. ’Twill 
not be long, I promise you, ere I’ve 


made the hussy understand her place. . 


Now, Mr. Beauclerc, sir, if you please.” 
She laid a plump hand upon the poet’s 
arm and out she tripped. 

He trusted to be able to involve his 
fair companion in some labyrinthine 
spot behind the scenes and there to 
cage her while he went forth seemingly 
to seek and fetch Pamela, but in reality 
to warn her. 

Lady Betty upheld her skirts most 
loftily and went forward with her nose 
sky-tilted and a sneer upon her hand- 
some lips. 

“Sir, is this the place the wench 
frequents ?”’ she asked, stepping ahead 
of the hunchback, unabashed by the 
strangeness of the place, peering well 
into. the greenroom, which as luck and 
Beauclerc’s prayers had it was quite 
empty. 

“A most vile environment,” she 


added, inspecting the place with a malicious scrutiny. 

noblest gentlemen in 
England deign to tread and count it honour,” 
up close to “the walls of Troy, behind w hich were the steps 


Tis here, Lady Betty, that the 


containing Kitty and Toby. 


As he stood a fan attached toa ribbon fell before his face. 
He glanced up as it was quickly withdrawn. 
Beauclerc beheld ‘Kitty 


reading the name on Pam's door. 
peeping over the walls. 

“Go!” she cried under her breath. 
all armed cap-a-pie for 
and leave the two to fight their battle, 


mirth. 
““T swear,” 


divorce her on the spot.” 
*“ Ave,” returned the hunchback 


“Mr. Beauclerc, why does she not come forth ? 
from the curb now by one they called her porter. 


epee before nie at once.” 


“ Mistress Congreve’s 

Get you gone, sir, 
~ and down the mischief 
ducked leaving the poet convulsed with 


3etty’s coming. 


said Lady Betty, “’tis a hell-hole. Did my 
Uncle Thomas know my aunt was ever so near it as she is he'd 


Betty now grew impatient as the 


Aymar Mathews. 


not afraid? T'll leave you and return 
anon to fetch you,” answered Beauclerc, 
now at the very verge of laughter, 
for both Kitty and Toby were bobbing 
up and down as Lady Betty’s motions 
would allow with gestures that showed 
their intense amusement and impatience 
for the fray. 

“ Afraid!” echoed Betty. ‘Sir, you 
mistake me strangely. Pray go and 
tell my aunt I’m aching for the 
encounter.” 

The poet went w illingly enough. 

“S'life! The minx! The low- 
lived slyboots! Which way comes 
she?” Lady Betty now knocked so 
heavily upon Troy’s walls that she set 
Sir Toby’s teeth chattering once more. 

“T would I knew that I might the 
better set my face against the vile and 
importuning baggage.” 

Then came a figure, gallant from 
the crown to heel, cautiously from the 
shadowy places at the right opposite 
where Lady Betty had gone exploring — 
a dashing young buck accoutred ‘in 
scarlet and white ‘satin, gold lace, point 
de Paris, a wig as white as powder 
could make it, a sword now swinging 
free of its scabbard and jewelled at 
the hilt, fobs and seals dangling, as 
well as a most impudent glass stuck in 
the corner of his eye. 

This gallant figure sought the mirror 
at once and assumed before it a pose 
as if saluting at the least a lady of 
quality. 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


Pamela visits Tamworth Fair. Mr. Doddington Heath- 
cote, head of the travelling company, is greatly struck 
with her beauty aid endeavours to persuade Pamela 
and her friend, Jess, to join his company. The 
coach of Sir Thomas Trevor is upset near the inn. His “Ha, sapristi ! SW ihatihamernarcanh 
wife; his niece and ward, Lady Betty Wyndham; I? ee : stae FNS 
and Lord Charteris and others put up at the inn. Lady I sn " said he. Your serv ant, Captain 
Betty is in love with Pelham Charteris. Pamela has a Mirabeau. How do I resemble a veri- 
stormy interview with Pelham, who has once loved her, table coxcomb, by my life. A man of 
and ina struggle she imagines she has killed him with vogue, a macaroni, a buck of the first 
Be Cae ber yg One gCa Yea Wy tle cal Cote oraOud on. water.” Pam, for the first time in her 
Pelham is not really hurt. She makes her début at 7 ae : 
Covent Garden and becomes a successful actress. career in mans attire, fell on one knee 
Charteris reappears as one of her slaves and Sir Thomas before the looking glass and carefully 
inspected herself. ‘‘ Who'd ever guess 


Trevor, who hates the theatre, visits Pamela in her 
dressing-room to remonstrate, but flirts with the charm- that beneath these ruffles and furbelows 
beat a heart that sometimes ached ? 


ing actress, all unaware on whom he lavishcs his pretty 
specches Oh, London town! ribbons and fallals ; 
readin’, writin’, learnin’, Pam’s got ‘em 
all and much beside.” 

The encounter with Sir Thomas had set her thoughts back- 
ward on the dial and the madcap spirit fora moment forsook 
said he walking her. She rose from her knee and stood irresolute, leaning on 
her rapier. Should she run off and away to the wings now rand 
wait her cue, leaving this Lady Betty to her own devices? Who 
might Lady Betty be? Since Sir Thomas had proved to be a 
personage out of her past, was it not reasonable that his niece 
might likewise turn out one of those great ladies who were in 
his company at the ‘‘ Greene Shippe ” long ago? 

Even while Pam pondered a clatter of tongues and shouts 
of laughter reached her ears, over which rang out a lively 
scream. 

Lady Betty in her investigations had penetrated to the spot 
where the Quakers of one play were occupied im _ transforming 
themselves into the French soldiery of another, making not the 
least account of her presence. So she scr eamed, turned to flee, 
took the wrong passage, was not too gently turned about by 
the supe she ran into, and found herself spinning back into 
the greenroom ina temper which it would have been hard to 
match. Pam moved up as Lady Betty came twirling down, 
but she saw the face as she stood concealed by the screen at the 


Lady Betty was 


amazement and 


I've sent in 
She should 


farther end. 


tapping of her foot upon the floor plainly ‘showed. 
“T pledge you my word, my lady, if you will but stop here 
long enough la Congreve’s bound to pass this way. You're 


Nd 


It was a face she had seen before, a face that 
recalled Pelham to her and made her pause anew, made her 
draw away with a shiver. 
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Tihhe Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 
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AFTER THE STORM 


First Jerry Builder : Them ’ouses was built from the same plans and materials. Why are mine blown down and yours ain’t? 
Second Ditto: Ah! mine was papered 
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Then Jess peeped around from the other wing and whis- 
pered, pointing down to Lady Betty, who was in a paroxysm, 
“ Quick, madain, quick ! 

“The quicker the better say I,’ answered Pam, all the 
intense gaiety of half her nature called into sudden impetuosity 
by Lady Betty’s speech. She motioned Jess away. 

Lady Betty now mastering her tears cried, shaking her fist 
at Pam's door, “So it’s thence she'll come to learn her lesson. 
P'll teach her to wile away all hearts. She'll be aflrighted at 
my summons, doubtless, and come with curtseyings, cozenings ; 
I'll show: her the road to trembling by the righteous sharpness 
of my speech. I wonder what does she look like? Painted, 
plastered, a thing of frills and feathers, perfumed like the civ et 
cat. Ugh!” And Betty flirted her handkerchief across her 
face with an expression of disgust, all unconscious of an excel- 
lent imitation by Pamela. “ Simpering silly,’ she continued. 
“Lalla!la!” Her voice grew higher and louder as she now 
sought Pam’s door and beat vehemently upon it.. ‘Come 
out, I say.” 

“] come,” called Pamela lustily as she rushed to the side of 
the angry visitor, her rapier waving above her head, her eyes 
sparkling and her lips curving with more than a suggestion of 
laughter. Then witha strong foreign accent to her words, 
“ Sacré-e-e-e, madame! Who ees eet dares molest a ladi in 
deestress ?”” Pamela crossed and recrossed the room, turning 
about in search of a supposed assailant, while Lady Betty, 
thrown into a fresh flutter, surreptitiously sought the mirror to 
compose her features. 

“Le Capitaine Mirabeau,”* continued Pamela with a fine 
flourish of rapier to sheath, hat under arm, hand upon heart, 
bowing profoundly before her ladyship. W ‘hatever smemory of 
her first meeting with Betty lay in her brain there was.no hint 
of it on the radiant countenance which now confronted Sir 
Thomas's lively niece. 

“Le Capitaine Mirabeau of ze guard of his Majesté ze 
Keeng of France ees evair ze protector of beauty een misfor- 
tune.” Such a glance as would have melted a less inflammable 
heart than Lady Betty’s went with this speech, delivered in a 
bewitching accent that did great credit to the instructions of 
Monsieur Gimbart. 

“Monsieur,” exclaimed her ladyship, “ Iam but too grateful. 
Iam Lady Betty e 

“Ah, madame, no matter who you are—you are beautiful 
—eet ees enough. Now madame, I implore you to tell me 
where ees ze man who frightened you when I entair?” Such 
martial bravery now spoke in Pam’s mien as made even the 
Amazonian Betty quail. 

“ For,” continued Pam, ‘‘ when I see heem, | kill heem.” 

“Ah, monsieur; I was needlessly alarmed,” Betty answered, 
praying heaven to keep the actress baggage out of the way. 

“Twas a person of no account, no one. 

“Ha ha! well for heem,” cried Pam, “for, miladi, you see 
zis sword? Wiz heem I keel ‘fourteen officairs, tw enty- three men, 
ten tigers, seven lions, five anacondas. Sacré! when I am 
excited I scattair the death so—ze right and ze left.” Pam 
picked up a pack of cards from the top of the bass drum and 
sent them deftly whirling up the room in ashower. ‘You see? 
You may confide yourself to Mirabeau.” And she bent on 
Betty the tenderest glances. 

“T am sure of it, u returned the fickle Betty, her mind made 
up within the minute to cut the recreant Pelham and the 
dawdling Harlowe with this new French blade. It was not 
long before she had led the conversation artfully to the point 
she w ished to reach. 

“Sir, my aunt, Lady Trevor, will be here anon to fetch me, 
and I will present you to her. Ido pledge myself she shall be 
but too eager to win the consent of so ¢ listinguished a visitor to 
spend some time with us at Harlowe House.” 

Then, indeed, Troy’s wall quaked. But Betty was too deep 
in her scheme to mind a trifle of that kind, ‘and she bent 
gracious eyes on Pam, and even pressed ever so little the hand 
that raised her own to Mirabeau’s lips. 

“Miladi,” answered Pamela, “wiz ze greatest pleasure I 
accept eef you pairmit me to say I cannot come before ze 
holidays, what you call? Noél! ah, ze Chreesmas, yais!” 

“With all my heart!” cried Betty, instantly planning for 
every gallant she knew to be asked to Harlowe for Yuletide. 
Yet, envious asa true coquette of the least hint of anything 
that may be taking precedence of herself, she added, “ Will not 
Monsieur Mirabeau tell me what or who ’tis detains him up in 
town from now till the holidays, some three months off ?” 

“Ze engagement, madame, ze affaire; I come from France 
ie see ze life of your grande monde, ze rout, ze ridotto, ze 

Vauxhall, ze Court, ze theatre, eet 

Ah: the theatre! Have you seen the Congreve?” 
Betty, her dark brows contracting. 

“Nev air, madame ! ’’ answed “Pam. ‘And you?” 

“Not I,” returned Betty. ‘“ Report oe her beautiful.” 

“ Ah, zey tell me zat to-night she look precisely like a man,’ 
retorted Pam, brimming with her mischief, edging up to Troy 
and rapping the walls to such a tune as set Sir Toby shivering 
again. 


asked 
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“Aha!” smiles Lady Betty, well pleased at this account. 
“One of your teasing, swearing, hoyden sort?” And. she 


thought, “ No gallant will ever stick long to such.” 

Then Pam: “Parbleu! S'death! Egad! Zounds! By 
heavens, madame, yais! She do just like zat! I swear, by 
gad!” And Capiain Mirabeau pranced up and down ‘the 
greenroom at such a pretty pace as set the dust flying and 
Betty’ s heart going with joy. 

cs Monsieur, can la Congreve dance ? “asked she, 

“T have never seen her do so,” answered Pam. “But 
madame weel geeye me ze promise to dance wis me on ze 
Chreesmas Eve?” 

“That will I with all my heart,” replied her ladyshi: 
tenderly, when in’ upon this pretty scene flounced my Lacy 
Trevor. Then there were presentations and bowings, curtsey- 
ings, mutual delights, invitations, acceptances. They were 
broken by the quick entrance of the call boy with a word to: 
Pam. 

“Mirabeau, the stage w aits for you!” 

Mesdames, you hear?” said Pamela, sending the boy flying 
a merry prick of her w eapon. 
Ze stage—coach—waits |” 
hand, its mate upon Betty’s. 
duel!” 

Screams from both the fair ones greeted this announcement, 
Betty's coupled with a promise to swoon, of which she thought 
better when she saw Mirabeau’s arms were not outstretched. 

‘“Ha! fear not!’’ Pam kissed her eee -tips and poured all 
the glamour of her eyes straight into Betty’ sown. ‘ Fear not, 
sweet miladi, I keel heem every night from now teel Chreesmas. 
Au revoir; a bientét!”’ 


‘ 


with 
ae 


A kiss upon Lady Trevor's 
“Ket takes me to fight a 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE DEED TO HARLOWE HOUSE. 
hus, to the tune of “ Marlborough’s Man a-Courting Went,’ 
Pamela made her entrance from the greenroom to the 
waiting stage. Presently the innocent ladies could hear the 
applause in thunders, little guessing their cause—-that King, 
prince, and courtiers were beholding Mirabeau for the first time 


in their lives too. 


Lady Betty, settling her furbelows, looked up at her aunt’s 
query, “ Well, niece, you've seen the Congreve ?” 
La; aunt, no! with such a beau as this French gallant 


I thanked Fate she kept to her room. Listen ; I've planned how 
to bring Pelham to his senses, and Harlowe, too. We'll have a 
party at the holidays with Mirabeau for the lodestone, and trust 
me, I'll so play off my card from across the Channel as will set 
them to their paces if there’s any heart in ’em at all.” 

“If there isn’t, what then?” inquired Lady Trevor 
lessly. 

“Damnation !: madame, as my Uncle Thomas says,” 
Betty. “ What d’ye mean ?”’ 

“T mean,” retorted the older lady, “you're here to clap a 
stop on the actress jade, and you're moved off your purpose by 
the first gallant you encounter. I mean that if by coquetting 
with Mirabeau you hope to bring down Pelham or Harlowe 
you're mistook. They're both too deep in their adoration of 
la Congreve. I have it direct from Mr. Beauclerc. None 
knows the gossip of the town so well, I mean,” concluded Lady 
‘Trevor, her voice rising as is the fashion with many ladies to 
match the overflow of their tempers. “I mean you've brought 
your aunt into an accursed hole ef Satan’s own domain, where, 
if my poor dear Sir Thomas were to know——” 

And at this instant while Troy’s walls cracked ominously 
and four eyes peered through the chink were heard advancing 
footsteps, the well-known thump of acane. Lady Trevor and 
Lady Betty popped on their masks and shrank down ina corner 
of the greenroom as Sir Thomas entered blustering, Godfrey 
Gimbart at his heels in unav ailing remonstrance. 

“°Tis Mistress Congreve | will see now, sirrah,” 
“Tf you lock the doors you lock me inside, but I'll view 
hussy ere I sleep to-night.” 

Then rang out from the house beyond the wildest sort of 
applause. Then the lutes and viols played their bravest, posies 
fell thickly upon the stage, then the soul of the manager was 
filled with joy, and in the midst of all this hubbub in rushed 

?amela to the greenroom, her quick eye taking in the whole 
scene. 

Down she ran to Sir Thomas, her hands meekly crossed upon 
her breast notwithstanding Mirabeau’s garments, and she said, 
“So thee shall, Thomas, so thee shall.” 

“Thou! Damnation! This is monstrous. Where am 1?” 
The testy baronet floundered from side to side of the room until 
he brought up in touch of his lady’s swishing taffetas. 

“Where are ye?” cried she, snatching off her mask, now 
intent only upon ‘the confusion of her lord. “ You're here in the 
greenroom of a theatre, cruel, infamous, deceitful !’ 

“Tut, tut, my lady,” returned Sir T homas, planting his 
Sticke By my life! now where are you?’ 

“ Sacré-e-e, madame!” cried Pam, rushing to the rescue, while 
the walls of Troy fell in final ruin and in trooped Harlowe, 


(Continued on page 448) 
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UNEXPRESSED THOUGHTS 


Old Seaside Hack (soliloquising) : Now | understand why they made him pay in advance for ihis little treat 
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RHE DATE BR. 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending 
The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904. 


to study the earlier issues. 


First Prize of One Guinea 


Strong Evidence 

Not long ago a man was charged with shooting a number 
of pigeons, the property of a farmer. In giving his evidence 
the farmer was exceedingly careful, even nervous, and the 
solicitor for the defence endeavoured to frighten him. “ Now,” 
he remarked, ‘‘are you prepared to swear that this man shot 
your pigeons?” ‘I didn’t say he did shoot ‘em,’ was the 
reply. ‘I said I suspected him o’ doing it.” “Ah! now we're 
coming to it. What made you suspect that man?” ‘Well, 
firstly, | caught him on my land wi’ a gun. Secondly, I heerd 
a gun go off an’ saw some pigeons fall. Thirdly, I found four 
o’ my pigeons in his pocket—an’‘I don’t think them birds flew 
there and committed suicide.’—Mrs. C. Marks, Crumpsall 
Lane, Manchester. 


The Clerk's Reminder 


Some years ago, in the days when the Psalms were read in 
the Church of England, a service was being held in a country 
parish in South Devon. The parish clerk was slightly deaf. 
From the reading desk the rector could see into an orchard 
adjoining the churchyard. He had come to the end of one 
of the Psalms, when instead of saying, “Glory be to the 
Father,” &c., spoke as follows: “ Farmer Thomson, I think it is 
only right to let you know that there are boys in your orchard 
stealing the apples.” Whereupon the clerk, “ As it was in the 
beginning. so it will be evermore, world without end. Amen.” 
H.W. Mills, 7, Roseford Gardens, Shepherd's Bush. 


Why They Waited 


Two young men 
with not much experi- 
ence of horses went 
for a drive. During 
the ride the horse hap- 
pened to yawn and 
the bit fell out of ‘its 
mouth, Two hours 
later a man passed 
them and _ dis- 
covered both of the 
young men waiting 
with theirconveyance 


O 


by the roadside. 
“What on earth 
is the matter? I 


passed you when I 
was going out and 
now when I come 
back you're still here. 
What's the matter?’ 
“Oh,” replied one 
of the young men, 
“we're waiting for 
the horse to yawn 
again so we can put 
the bit in.”—C. J. 
Macdonald, 11, Cle- 
phane Road, Canon- 
bury, N. 


A Fly in the Ointment 


“Well, James, 
how are you feeling 
to-day?” said the 
minister to one of his 
parishioners, an old 
man suffering from 
chronic rheumatism. 
“T hope the pains 
are nothing worse ; 
you are not looking 
so brisk as usual to- 
day.” ‘ Na, sir,” re- 
pled the old fellow 
sadly, “ lve been gey 
unfortinit the day.” 
‘How, James? In 
what way ?” queried 


THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “ The Tatler.” 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. 


ur Illustrated Chestnut. 


I say, Mary, what does ‘‘ bovine” mean? 
Why, it’s a nickname for a cow of course, stupid! 
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The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 
Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 


contributors 


the pastor. ‘“‘ Weel, sir,” was the reply, “ I got a letter frae a 
Glesca lawyer body this mornin’ tellin’ me that ma cousin Jock - 
was deid an’ that he had left me twa hunner poun’.” ‘Two 
hundred pounds!’’ repeated the minister, ‘and you call that 
hard luck? Why it is ‘quite a fortune for you, James.” © Aye,” 
said the old man sorrowfully, “ but the stupid lawyer body 
didna put eneuch stamps on his letter an’ 1 had a pcnny to 
pay for extra postage.’—Irichard Bathurst, 93, Roden Street, 
Grosvenor Road, Belfast. 


Good Croguet 


A Cockney tourist was on a visit to a highland town famous 
for its golf links. Through wearing a pair of stiff leather gaiters 
several sizes too large for him he was compelled to walk bow- 
legged. Being a very slow player others were forced to wait 
for him at every hole. At the fourth hole a highlander after 
watching the visitor miss the ball three times was unable to 
wait any longer, and drove his ball clean between the tourist’s 
legs. “What!” he of the gaitered legs yelled furiously, “ Do 
you call that golf?”’ ‘* Mebbe no,” replie:l the Gael, “ but it’s 
very good croquet.”— Mrs. McLachlan, 16, Dingle Road, 
Birkenhead, Cheshire. 


Only the King 

On a recent occasion before leaving Marlborough House 
new Clothes were ordered for Prince Edward, and according to 
custom a tailoress was sent to fit him at a time which would 
not interfere with his lessons. The tailoress duly arrived and 
was ushered to the Prince’s sitting-room, but on the door being 
opened she paused 
as she saw that a 
gentleman, whose 
face was turned 
towards the fireplace, 
was sitting smoking 
and chatting with the 
children. Prince 
Edward, whose mar- 
ner is most friendly, 
at once ran forward: 
and told her to come 
in, and seeing that 
she still hesitated 
added in a reassur- 
ing voice,. “ You 
needn't mind, it’s 
only grandpapa.”’— 
Ruth, Bank House, 
Llandilo, South Wales. 


Unworthy of its Years 
An ancient rustic 
was sent to a gentle- 


man’s house with a 
present of game. 
The master encoun- 
tered him, and_ re- 
marking his thirsty 


aspect himself 
brought him a foam- 
ing mug of ale. Now 
it happened that the 
tankard was very old 
and a somewhat 
cherished possession, 


so that when the 
gentleman noted the 
irreverent way in 
which the old fellow 
handled it he said 
impressively, ‘* Do 


you know, my man, 
that that mug is over 
a hundred years old?” 
reWellie weir tie said 
Hodge, wiping his 
thirsty lips, ‘‘ he’s very 
small for his age 
then.’—Miss F, 
Smith, Woodlands, 
S. Wootton, Norfolk. 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 


A DOG WORTH HAVING 


Old Salt: To look at that there dawg, mister, you’d think ’e didn’t know nothing, but ’e’s wuth five bob a day to me during 
the crab season. He'll jest go and lie in the water and purtend ’e’s dead, and when ’e’s covered wi’ crabs wot’s come to feed 
on ’im ’e’ll run ashore and | ken fill my barsket in no time. That’s a good dawg, that is 
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Angel-boy. 


ever mind what his real name was. It does not matter. 
Sometimes when I sit and think about him on a dreary 
winter afternoon when the fire is going out and I am too lazy 
to stop it lw onder if anything matters very much. [ will admit 
that his papa’s name was Bunn, and that papa called mamma 
Carrie. Somehow, but I do not quite know why, these things 
seem to throw a light on Angel-boy. 

I cannot remember the precise accident which introduced me 
to papa and mamma. My first clear recollection is that I sat in 
their pestilential drawing-room and wanted to go away and 
wished I had never come, and that they then asked me if I 
should not like to see Angel-boy. 

“Which?” I inquired. 

They explained as far as they could, but I doubt if any 
explanation could ever be entirely satisfactory. He was a 
somewhat gawky boy of ten. In theory he had lovely golden 
curls hanging over his shoulders. In practice his skimpy, 
sandy hair was much too long. He was attired principally in 
moss-green plush with a charming lace collar to it. His parents 
looked at him with the utmost pride and affection, and he went 
off to the window to kill flies. 

“Don’t do that, Angel-boy darling,” 

He continued to do it. She hesitated 
relinquish the subject. 

“ He is rather delicate,” she said to me. 
feared that we should lose him.” 

Feared was not the right word, but I let that pass, I ouly 
said firmly, ‘ You have been reading Litile Lord Fauntleroy.” 

“T have,” she admitted. 

“ Your husband has also.” 3 

“Tt is one of his 
favourite books. How 
did you know?” 

“Something about 
Angel-boy seemed tu 


said mamma. 
and decided to 


“At one time we 


tell me. Can Angel) 
boy read?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Then you have 


given him a work by 
the late Dean Varrar 
entitled Evic; or, Little 
by Little.” 

“ Hush !”’ she said. 

“We had intended 
that for his next birth- 
day present. This is 
just like thought-read- 


ing. I must tell you 
a very clever thing 
that Angel-boy said 
the other day. We 
were on an omnibus 
together and——” 

I believe I said 
“Yes" at the. right 


moment and put in the 
necessary “ Really, 
that’s rather remark- 
able,” when she had 
quite finished. But | 
did not hear her. I 
was watching Angel- 
boy, who was slowly 
pulling a live fly to 
pieces. When he had 
finished that one he 
lifted up his voice and 
wept because — there 
were no more flies. So 
mamma gave him cake 
and an 1.0.U. for the 
Zoological Gardens 
next Saturday. She 
told me another re- 
markable thing that 
he had said, and_ this 
gave me time for quiet 
and undisturbed — re- 
flection. There he sat 
by his mother’s side, 
this over-grown T’aun- 
tleroy, with his long 
sandy ‘hair and his fat 
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By Barry Pain. 


to do about it. The more I thought of the fact that they called 
it Angel-boy and the more I looked at him the clearer it became 
to me that I ought to do something. | felt that this was a 
world in which “there was no possibility of happiness for 
Angel-boy. Once removed from the sweet and refining 
influences of his sentimental home he would be likely to be 
badly hurt. 

“But,” his mother continued, ‘ 
the look in his eyes as he said it. 
the charm.” 

“T wish Thad!” Tsaid. “I can quite imagine it.” 

I could not kill him there and then as they had a new 
carpet. I got up to go, and mamma insisted that Angel-boy 
should shale hands with me. He reluctantly gave me one 
sticky paw and asked me if I were not going to give him 
anything for having been obedient. 

“Tsn't that quaint?” said his mother in ecstasy. 

“Very. I’m just going to feed the ducks in St. James's s Park. 
I wonder if Angel- boy would like to come with me?’ 

His mother said that she was sure he would, that he loved 
feeding the ducks, and that he had not been oul all day. 
Angel-boy fixed a small sum in consideration of which he 
would consent to go. He had the nasal whine of the absolutely 
spoilt child in perfection. His mother paid. She also adorned 


‘you ought to have seen 
That was what gave it 


him with a Beefeater hat and a pair of dogskin gloves. 1 
wondered if she intended to make my task easier ? 

I took him on to the bridge, and he stood there throwing 
stones at the ducks. 
nothing. 
were going to feed the ducks,” 


He threw with a loose wrist and hit 
Suddenly an idea occurred to him. “| thought you 
he said. 

OO ulams: 

“But you 
got any food.” 

“That's all right,” 

1 said, looking round 
and seeing that there 
was nobody on_ the 
bridge at the time. 
“You're going to be 
the food.” 

So I dropped him 
into the water. Mrs. 
Bunn still complains. 
about my carelessness, 
and I am not sure that 


haven't 


Idid any real good 
after all. At any rate: 
they call their eldest 
daughter, Angel-girl. 


I don’t go there much 
now and I have never 
met her. Besides, one 
can’t kill everybody. 


oe * 


A ‘* Tatler” Chest- 
nut.—A country doctor 
told me the following 
story the other day. 
Having written a pre- 
scription for a patient 
he told the latter that 
the druggist would 
make the medicine up 
for him for 2s. The 
patient very coolly 
asked the doctor to: 
lend him the money 
After a moment's 
thought the doctor 
said, “Do you mind 
letting me have that 
prescription back for 
a moment, please?” 
“Not at all,’ replied 
the other, handing it 
back. -As he saw 
the doctor erasing one 
of the items, he asked 
the reason. ‘f Oh,” said 
the doctor, “I think 
you will get this for 
6d.; what I scratched 


Gladys: | don’t like this egg, auntie; it's not good 
‘3 aie l io oe one | | Auntie: Nonsense, dear, it was only laid yesterday out was for JOUE 
wondered what I ought Gladys: Well, then, it must have been laid by a bad hen nerves.” 
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The Mumour of Life—As Seen by W. 


Heath Robinson. 


WHEN -TWO: BIRRS_ 
IN: THE BUSH ’*ARE 
WORTH MORE “* | 
THAN: ONE IN’ THE 
HAND. © ; 


EXCEPTIONS THAT PROVE THE RULE—No. 2 
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Lady Violet 
Elliot. — Lady 
Violet Mary is 
the youngest 
daughter ‘of the 
Earl and Coun- 
tess of Minto. 
She was born 
in 1889 and has 
two brothers 
and two sisters, 
the former 
being both 
younger than 
she. ‘Lady Vio- 
let will, of 
course, accom- 
pany her father 
and mother 
when they go 
to India at an 
early date, and 
will thus have 
further oppor- 
tunity of in- 
dulging: her 
love of riding, 


driving, and 
outdoor — sport 
generally. 

And her 


Mother.— Lady 
Minto has a fine. 
collection of 
snapshots taken 
during her 
Canadian tour 
with the Prince and Princess of Wales, but 
the most curious are those she brought 
back from China and the East. She will 
make Simla forget the triumphs of Lady 
Curzon for she, too, is proud and hand- 
some and accomplished, and she is as 
active as a viceroy’s helpmeet should be. 
She has taste, too, and was reputed to 
be the best-dressed woman in Canada. 
An excellent hostess, she has had a fine 
training for her future position. Besides 
the years she spent as leader of society 
in Canada she was practically born -at 
Court and passed the greater part of her 
youth at St. James’s Palace. 


Lady St. Oswald.—The big grey-stone 
house at Nostell Priory looked quite melan- 
choly during Doncaster week without its 
usual party for the races. With Lady 
St. Oswald so seriously ill as she has been 
it was, of course, impossible to entertain. 
I am glad to hear she is getting on much 
better lately. She is such a charmingly- 
pretty woman and has always had such a 
fresh, healthy-looking complexion that one 
could scarcely realise the possibility of 
illness in her case, and then she is so 
pleasant both in manner and expression 
that one fee quite a grievance against 
Providence for depriving society — even 
temporarily—of such a delightful hostess. 
Lady St. Oswald is rather fond of Nostell, 
though the smoke from the collieries round 
about must be a trial to one who isso fond 
of gardening. The smoky atmosphere, by 
the way, is said to have discoloured, if not 
spoiled, the stone front of the P riory and 
must be unhealthy for its golden-haired 
mistress. 


Lord St. Oswald.—On the other hand, 
these deleterious vapours—or rather the 
collieries from which they come—have 
filled Lord St. Oswald’s pockets. Enormous 
quantities of coal are got from his estates 


Society im Towm and Country—Week by Week. 


LADY VIOLET ELLIOT AND HER FAVORITE PONY 


round Nostell, and ashe and his brothers 
attend to the management pretty closely 


his income from them must be very 
large. A good deal of this is spent in 
the neighbourhood, for besides the large 
parties entertained there of recent years 
the Priory itself has had a great deal of 
work done upon it. Lord St. Oswald is a 
fair, boyish-looking peer with a taste for 
hunting, a liking for golf, and a rather 
gregarious nature. 


At Dalmeny.—Lady Sybil Grant and 
her husband have lately been staying with 
Lord Rosebery at her old home, Dalmeny, 
where she was virtually mistress alter 
her mother’s death and before her own 
marriage. Lady Sybil—whose birthday, 
by the way, was. celebrated on Monday— 
has always been popular with the local 
people, for besides being clever and attrac- 
tive in society she was very sympathetic 
in her relations with the dependents on the 
estate. This sympathy she derives from 
both sides, but especially from her mother, 
who was as everybody knows a Roth- 
schild. Never inclined to pose as a pro- 
fessional beauty Lady Sybil is very well 
informed on quite a range of subjects 
including politics, and is a brilliant con- 
versationalist when she chooses. 


A Soldier Husband.—Lady Sybil Grant's 
husband, Mr. Charles Grant, is a soldier, 
and has seen service in the field. He was 
with the Kimberley Relief Force and was 
wounded at the battle of the Modder 
River. His father, Sir Robert Grant, was 
aiso a soldier and fought in the Soudan. 
Sir Robert, however, was in the scientific 
branch of the army, and after long service 
as an engineer officer acted as Inspector- 
General of Fortifications about seven or 
eight years ago, while his son went into 
the Coldstreams and won his’ D.S.O 
by straightforward fighting. 
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The King’s 
Partner, — 
Among the 
house party at 
Rufford to meet 
the King last 
week was Miss 
Jane Thorne- 
will, Lady Bur- 
ton’s clever and 
interesting 
sister Her 
acquaintance 
with the King 
goes back some 
years. Long 
before he came 
to the throne 
she used to 
meet him at 
Glenmuick as 
well as at seve- 
ral other coun- 
try houses, and 
he soon dis- 
covered her 
wonderful 
genius forcards. 
She is one of 
the “finest 
bridge - players 
inE ngland, and 
of late years 
has been almost 
invariably in- 
cluded in every 


Alice Hughes 


house pariy 
where the Ning 
isa guest. His Majesty likes to have her for 


partner when he plays, and she is probably 
the only subject who would dare to lecture 
him on the way he managed his hand. 
Miss Thornewill is tall and dark and no 
longer young, but she is still very ener- 
getic, and no shooting party where she is 
staying would be complete without her 
short skirts and her eyeglass. 


A Keen Sportswoman.—There are few 
society women who unite a passion for 
sport with a love of literature and a talent 
for music. Lady Mildred Cooke, who ran 
over to Scarborough from Wheatley Park 
with Sir William for the cricket week, is one 
of them. It is natural that she should be 
fond of sport for her mother, the Dowager 
Countess of Londesborough, was a daughter 
of a former Duke of Beaufort, and the 
Somersets are all born into the atmospiere 
of Badminton. Fond as she is cf hunting, 
however, Lady Mildred does not ride 
hounds, but she drives a very smart turn- 
out and gets over the country almost as 
quickly as those who come in ‘the saddle. 
She is generally to be seen at the meets of 
Lord Galway ’s pack, where her tall, slender 
figure is well known and looked for. 


And her Husband.—A_ typical York- 
shire squire, Sir William Wemyss Cooke is 
a great horse-breeder and polo-player, and 
he always has a few first-class polo ponies 
as well as a handsome hunting stud at 
Wheatley Park. His stables are models of 
what stables should be, and considering 
the care and attention he bestows on them 
one is not surprised at the magnificent 
cattle he turns out for the shows. — Sir 
William hunts a good deal and is an 
enthusiastic farmer as well. He married 
Lady M Idred after serving with the LY. in 
the late Boer War. Sir William’s heir, by 
the way, is a sturdy infant who keeps lus 
second birth iday on the 29th of this month. 
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A. Princess who Might Have Beem a Queen. 


THE EX-CONSORT OF THE KING OF SAXONY AND HER LITTLE DAUGHTER 


The princess—Louise Antoinette Marie—is an Austrian archduchess of the Tuscan branch. She was born in 1868 and married in 1891 to the King of Saxony, 
with whom she parted company just before his accession to the throne. The little girl by her side is the only one of her five children she has 
succeeded in retaining possession of, and was born after her mother's separation from the King 
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THE ROMANCE OF A HARLEY STREET DOCTOR 


Lady Gerania Wyn-Charteret, daughter of the Earl of St. Olbyn, was thrown from her horse and'taken in a bruised condition to the farm of 
Andrew Wake, where she was attended by that sturdy yeoman’s doctor son (home on a visit from Harley Street), who bandaged her bruised 
wrist, sewed her torn skirt, and fell in love with!her on the spot. She left the house, however, before he had time to'!know who she was, and 
for months he and she pined in secret for one another, She sighed, in fact, so much that her people were anxious about her, and by a curious 
frony sent her to consult Wake. The unexpected meeting soon brought back the roses to Lady Gerania’s pale cheeks, everything went merry 
as a marriage bell, and at fast the Earl of St. Olbyn accepted the doctor as a futire son-in-law. When, however, the earl found out that 
the doctor’s'father was merely a simple yeoman and his mother a simpler housewife he declared he could not permit the alliance. The doctor 


Ellis & Walery 
HOW THE LOVERS MET 


Dr. Forrester Wake bandages Lady Gerania's bruised arm. On the right his mother (Wrs. E. H. Brooke) watches the operation, while on 
left Janifer, the farm girl (Miss Pamela Hope), shows no less astonishment 


Ellis & Wolery 


THE LOVERS MEETING IN. THE DOCTOR’S CONSULTING-ROOM MISS LILIAN BRAITHWA 
Lady Gerania is sent by hcr tather to consult Dr. Wake, who as it turns out is the very last man the earl would have chosen for the purpose This is the best thing Miss Braithwaite 
because she is pining away for him, and the earl wants to cure her of her “silliness” part, which she plays in 
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AT THE ADELPHI IN “DR. WAKE’S PATIENT.” 


heroically went off with his father, who had given the earl a bit of his mind, but the pale Gerania followed them to the farm. So did the earl, 
who ultimately discovered that the yeoman was a fine character, and became quite reconciled to the alliance, all the more as a messenger 
opportunely arrived to announce that the King had knighted the young doctor, The play is written by Mr. Gayer Mackay, who plays 
amusingly the part of a rather silly but nice young man about town, and by Miss Edith Ostlere, who writes under the name of ‘* Robert 
Ord.’? Miss Ostlere is the niece of Miss May Ostlere, the waltz:composer, and she has been on the stage a good many years, One of her first 
appearances was in the company of the late Mr. Arthur Dacre and his“wife, who: toured ‘* The Double Marriage.” In ‘Dr. Wake’s Patient” 
she plays the part of the girl who is wooed by her co-author, Mr, Gayer Mackay 


Ellis & Wate 


THE DOCTOR’S FATHER, ANDREW WAKE 


He is just a simple farmer, but so immensely proud of his son that he sent him to Oxford, where he did exceedingly well, and became a 
fashionable London physician 


Elis & Walery Ellis & Walery 
MITE AS “LADY GERANIA” LADY GERANIA FOLLOWS HER LOVER TO THE FARMHOUSE 
has ever done. She is very charming in the After her father has declined to allow her to marry the doctor on account of his people Gerania follows him to the farm and begs him to 
a’gentle yet humorsome way make her a happy woman, but the doctor and his mother (seen in the picture) advise her to go back and do her duty 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week lby Week. 


“The Prodigal Son.”—The title of the 
play at Drury Lane is not empiric. It is 
not only prodigal, it is ‘ prodeegious ” 
as Dominie Sampson (if not Mr. George 
Alexander) would say. It has cost I am 
told £12,000, and it may run 12,000 nights 
during the course of its career, for I have 
to record that the first-night audience was 
wildly enthusiastic. Mr. Caine is just the 
man for the Lane, for he revels in vast 
generalisations about the primitive 
passions, which are particularly 
suited for so big a setting. Mr. 
Arthur Collins has brought a 
kindred genius to bear on the 
setting, while the stage management 
and the acting are on the same lines. 


Mr. Frank Cooper’s Triumph.— 
Mr. Caine has done well in giving 
Mr. Frank Cooper a chance, for he 
it is who carries off all the honours 
of the acting. I have long admired 
Mr. Cooper, for he has a most 
beautiful voice and he knows his 
business thoroughly. He plays the 
part of Magnus Stephensson as it 
should be played—with a fine 
intensity which is ‘always under 
restraint and never lapses into mere 
melodrama. Mr. Austin Melford also 
gives another striking picture. Mr. 
George Alexander as Oscar is not 
quite so well fitted with his part 
as usual, and on the first night I 
suppose he found a little difficulty 
in engaging the enormous canvas 
at the Lane. What a magnificent 
sense of life Mrs. John Wood brings 
to the performance as she dashed 
off her mots with the vivacity of a ten- 
year-old. ‘The scenery is most elaborate 
and the opening tableau, where a mass of 
sheep pass across the stage, is one of the 


most effective I have ever seen. On the 
other hand, the tableau of the death 
chamber is very mawkish. 

“Dr. Wake’s Patient.”—Mr. W. Gayer 


Mackay and “ Robert Ord” (who is really 
Miss Edith Ostlere) have made 
a regular actors’ play of Dr. 
Wake's Patient. It is partly 
comedy, partly melodrama, it is 
old- fashioned, but it scores at 
every point as an acting play 
and for the most part amused 
me by its very artlessness. A 
peer’s daughter is conveniently 
thrown from a horse at the door 
of a farmer, whose son, a Harley 
Street doctor at home on a 
holiday, bandages her, falls in 
love with her, and ultimately 
proposes to her. The peer dis- 
covers that the doctor’s father 
is quite a man of the people, and 


the young man delivers some 
rhodomontade of “a man’s a 
man for a’ that’? kind. Miss 


Braithwaite has never done any- 
thing better than Lady Gerania, 
the peer’s daughter; she is a 
perfect picture. Mr. C. M. Hallard_ 
plays the lover in a somewhat 
restless way. Mr. Rock is excel- 
lent as the farmer, and both the 
authors were good, especially 
Mr. Mackay, who plays the part 
of a good- hearted fool, 


Mr. Lennox Pawle. 


“On the Love Path."—Mr. C. M. S. 
McLellan has been equipped with a very 
keen sense of what can get across the foot- 
lights. We have seen it in The Belle of 
New York and ina still higher degree in 
Leah Kleschna. Stage management is the 
primary ingredient of his w ork, In Leah 
Kleschna there is an illusion of psychology, 
in the new Haymarket comedy there is an 
appearance of a real criticism of life ; but it 


Lizzie Caswall Smith 


MR. GEORGE EDWARDES’S NEW COMEDIAN 


is all on the surface. With all his adroit- 
ness Mr. McLellan rarely gets near life, 
but his attempts to do so are fascinating 
by their trickiness. On the Love Path is 
farce, comedy, melodrama plus problem 
play. Mr. Taunton (played by Mr. Gerald 
du Maurier) falls in- love in turn with 
Norah, Mary, and Charity Concannon. 
Charity (played most delightfully by 
Miss Ellis Jeffreys) is the dea ex machina 


He began his career with Miss Sarah Thorne 


of the comedy who in a mysterious mid- 
night meeting confronts the husband she 
has divorced and makes him withdraw his 
hold on Taunton, whom he is blackmailing. 
The play is very well acted, especially by 
Miss Jeffreys, by Miss Beatrice Forbes 
Robertson, who is very bright, and Mr. 
Eric Lewis, who gets one of his delight: 
fully elderly parts. Mr. Arthur Williams 
1S rather out of the picture as an American 
“canning” millionaire who loves 
Kant because the German philo- 
sopher can prove to him that a cow 
is not a cow. The curtain-raiser 
dealing with Pepys is quite dreary. 


““The Catch of the Season.”— 
The Vaudeville is likely to be kept 
open by The Catch of the Season for 
many months to come although the 
entertainment has been running a 


year. I find it far less tedious than 
most of the musical comedies 
although the changes that have 


taken place in the cast are not 
quite for the better. Mr. Stanley 
Brett and Miss Phyllis Dare, for 
instance, have not the personality 
of their predecessors, but Master 
Valchera remains and Miss Rosina 
Filippi is still in her place to give 
a unique (and human) distinction 
to this class of entertainment. 
Mr. Stead has been likening The 
Catch of the Season to “ driven snow.” 
It is, indeed, a very pretty entertain- 
ment, and the subject, Cinderella 
up to date, is quite charming, and 
yet it contains such a line as 
the following :— : 

Mr. Sam SoTHERN: 
married life 

Mr. STaNLey Brett: 
Other similar lines might be cited. They 
are absolutely unnecessary, and I should 
like to see them all expunged by a strict 
managerial hand. 


Have you had any experience of 


Well, yes—and no, 


The Success of the Court.—\My remarks 
on the wretched programmes the other 
week must not be taken as 
universal. I have just received 
from the management of the 
Court Theatre an _ excellent 
pamphlet giving a record of the 
Vedrenne-Barker season, written 
by Mr. Archer. Theatrical his- 
tories as a rule are quite illiterate 
and unliterary ; I therefore wel- 
come a critic of Mr. Archer's 
acumen assessing even in Rae 
phlet form the value of the Court 
Theatre under the Vedrenne- 
Barker management. It is prac- 
tically the only theatre in London 
where you are invariably sure 
- that the play 1s not beneath your 
intelligence. Mr. Vedrenne and 
Mr. Barker are reviving John 
Bull’s Other Island at present; 
Man and Superman follows this 
season. They will also present 
to us Mr. Shaw’s new play, Major 
Barbara, which deals with the 
Salvation Army. Mr. St. John 
Hankin will give us The Return 
of the Prodigal—a contrast, I take 


Ellis & Watery it, to Mr. Caine’s method—and 
Mii wICCLAME IEC EIELE Mr. Granville Barker The Voysey 
Who is appearing at the Duke of York's in Clarice Inheritance. 
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MISS MARIE GEORGE, WHO HAS MADE A HIT 


Im *“‘The White Chrysanthemum’? at the Criterion. 


Bassano 


It is not too much to say that of all that bright bevy of girls who have come to us from America in musical comedy Miss Marie George is quite the most intelligent at the 
particular class of play and most likely to succeed in other types. She has been the chief delight to many of us in recent Drury pantomimes. Her most recent success is 
as the American heiress in The White Chrysanthemum. She speaks German fluently 
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Little Chat 


MDLLE. GENEE 


Taken when she was just nine years old 


Ithough Mdlle. Adeline Genée is now 
fulfilling an engagement at Daly’s 
Theatre, where she appears twice in each 
performance of The Little AMlichus in 
dances specially written for herself by 
M. Messager, there was no danger that 
she would have been forgotten by the 
public even if she had kept away entirely 
from the stage during the rebuilding of 
the Empire. 

The place that this great artist has 
secured in London is unique and indisput- 
able. In no other art or profession known 
in the capital does anyone hold a position 
corresponding to hers—a place where she 
has no rival, a place for which no possible 
successor is seen to be growing up. 

With all her success Mdlle. Genée is 
absolutely, unspoiled. She knows she is 
popular with her audiences, and that 
pleases ler, but she is as careful to-day as 
she was when a pupil to represent her art 
as faultlessly as she can. 

“Tcame to London for six weeks—that 
will be eight years ago next November,’ 
said Malle. Genée smiling at the thought. 

“T have remained ever since without a 
break except for an occasional short 
holiday. That seems to me so extra- 
ordinary. 

“ When 
found myself still 


the first year passed and I 
} in London I was asto- 
nished. I had come to dance in the 
ballet, Afonte Cristo; I have remained 
and danced in, oh! so many, so many. 
Now if I am away from London I am 
miserable, and when some day I have 
realised another ambition and landed 
in America to dance there too, just fora 
season, I know I shall pine to be back. 
“When I visit my native city, Copen- 
hagen, 1am spoken of not asa Dane but 


MDLLE. GENEE’S UNCLE 


M. Alexandre Genée, who has carefully trained her 


with Mdlle. 


as a naturalised English citizen. That 
seems so strange to me. But I am really 
most cosmopolitan. Iwas born: in Den- 


and all his people for 
Our name, 


mark. My father 
generations back are Danes. 
Genée, is only a nom de thédtre. 

“With my uncle and my aunt I have 
lived all my life. My uncle, M. Alexandre 
Genée, and my aunt, Madame Genée, 
taught me all I know. He was maitre de 
ballet at Budapest and he married 
Mdlle. Antonia Zimmermann, the greatest 
dancer in Hungary (of which she is a 
native) or of southern Europe. 

“When I was eight years old they began 
seriously to teach me dancing, and a year 
later | went with them and their company 
to Christiania. There I made my first 
appearance in public. I danced all alone 
on the big stage of the theatre. I was 
very proud. I[ was ten when I returned, 
after having been in Stockholm, to Copen- 
hagen, and there | danced the polka a la 
Picarde, dressed as a gipsy, at the Royal 
Theatre. It was my first appearance in 
public amongst those who knew me. 

“After a short: stay at home we three 
went to Stettin. We stayed there five 
years. I loved dancing, and my uncle and 
aunt were my teachers as well as my second 
father and mother. I went through the 


Biograph 
MDLLE. GENEE AS THE DANCING DOLL 


In the recent ballet of that name at the Empire 


whole course of training in the corps de 
ballet, and as premiere danseuse made my 
appearance in La Favorita when thirteen. 
“People tell me that the life of a 
premiere danseuse is very easy, said Mdlle. 
Genée, “ but it is not really so. The life 
is not all pleasure unless you regard your 
work as pleasure.” Every day in the year, 
she explained, dressed in ballet costume, 
she dances for not less than two hours, but 
usually for three. Amusements that others 
can have are denied her. Golf or cycling 
she must not attempt as she must be 
careful to avoid developing the muscles of 
the arms or chest. The arms have to be 
kept absolutely soft and loose so that their 
movements may be easy and graceful, and 
even the clenching of the hands must be 
carefully avoided as such actions develop 
muscles that lessen the grace of movement. 
All the movements of the arms and Poon 
have to be practised daily in front of < 
large looking glass, otherwise it is apes 
sible fora dancer to see faults that will 
surely occur and that must be got rid of. 
At Stettin an offer from the Royal 
Theatre at Munich arrived for Mdlle. Genée, 
and in the Bavarian capital she remained 
a year as premiere danseuse. ‘I learned 
something more than my profession there, 
for my uncle is wonderful at inventing 
steps and my aunt is perfect in details that 
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Adelime Genée at Daly’s. 


MDLLE. GENEE 


{Aged ten) as she first appeared in Copenhagen 
have to do with the arms, the hands, and 
the fingers. 

The only relatives Mdlle. Genée has 
connected with the stage are her uncle 
and aunt, who are her strictest critics when 
they sit in the theatre t» look at her. 

Every day that she dances in the 
theatre Mdlle. Genée has her dinner at 
three o'clock, and save for a cup of coffee 
at six has nothing more until she gets 
jlome to supper near midnight. 

At Daly’s whilst she “waits” in’ ber 
dressing-room between the second and 
third act she occupies herself with fine 
needlework. She is very fond of it, and 
with the silk threads of venous colours 
was working flowers, only laying down 
the materials when the call Bey came to 
tell her that her time-to appear again had 
arrived. Seeing plays, too, Bives her great 
pleasure, and she reads nearly always in 
Danish as analternative to needlework. 

She was very nervous at first about 
appearing at Daly’s, but now confesses that 
she is delighted with its audiences and 
feels almost. asmuch at home there as at 
the Empire. “I am never tired at the end 
of an evening's performance,” said Mdlle. 
Genée, “ but ‘when it is over I am nervous 
and my hands tremble so that I cannot 
then attempt to write.” 

When she came to England this the 
most popular premicre den euse we know of 
could not speak a word cf [English ; now 
she does so with hardly the faintest trace 
of a foreign accent. She enunciates her 
words beautifully and hopes that some 


day she may act and sing as well as 
dai ce here in London. She is very modest 


about her plans and work, but under cross- 
examination admitted that she has been 
taking lessons in singing and elocution. 


MDLLE. GENEE’S AUNT 


Mdlle. A. Zimmermann, once a famous premidve danseuse 
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Mdlle. Genée in “The Little Michus” at Daly’s. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


During the alterations at the Empire the charming Danish danseuse is appearing in two interpolated dances at Daly's 
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DOMESTIC DIALOGUES. BY FRANK RICHARDSON. 
No. 2—-Bounder-Babble. ne 


Sunday morning in a punt in a backwater near D’Oy‘ey Carte’s Island at Weybridge. 
The sun is keeping strict business hours and putting in good work. Itis shining 
so hard as to suggest that it proposes working overtime. In the punt are a 
Ripe Scholar and a Deep Thinker. The Ripe Scholar is twenty-one years of 


age+ he wears a comic “‘ fancy’? shirt and, but for the fact that he is a Ripe. 


Scholar, he might be mistaken for an ordinary river cad. The Deep Thinker is a 
clerk in one of our feading artificial dog-biscuit manufactories. He is a bounder 
of the first water buthe disguises the fact completely by holding ‘‘ The Sporting 
Times”? in his hand while ‘‘ The Referee’? is stretched out over his head to 
keep offthe sun. The presence of these two papers proves that he belongs to the 
“*Doggy-doggy ”? Brigade. One would not be surprised to see him wearing a 
combination of motor and riding kit on the pier at Brighton and making 
“* goo-goo’? eyes at the focal Nellies, For river purposes he is rather over- 
dressed and wears a full set of pimples on his chin, They are a bright couple 
and were educated at Keble -which is a.sort of college at Oxford. It is a ptty 
they exist. Still, there they are; it is too late to worry now. 


EEP THINKER: Deuced hot! Eh, what ? 

RipE ScHOLAR (very superciliously): I say, old chap, if I 
were you I shouldn’t wind up my sentences with the word, 
“what.” It’s quite gone out. Allan Aynesworth introduced 
it—so a pal of mine was tellin’ me—in The Cabinet Minister at 
the Court Theatre heayen knows how long ago. I heard some 
fellow doin’ it in the revival at the Haymarket this season, It 
sounded most awfully demodeé. 

Deep THINKER (somewhat impressed, but lying): I'm awfully 
obliged to you, old chap. That’s not the sort of remark I 
would take from anybody who’s not anold pal. (After a pause) 
What's coming in? ‘ 

Ripe Scuotar: Well, I was sittin’ in the Kursaal at Bexhill 
last Sunday, and next to me was a really smart man—the 
‘sort of chap who could wear white spats without frightenin’ 
the horses, and he kept on droppin’ his g’s all the time, and so 
did the woman he was talkin’ to. So I suppose one can’t be far 
wrong in doin’ it. 

Deep Tuinxer (thoughtfully): Yes, it has rather a classy 
sound about it, but I don’t see why one shouldn’t be more 
original, There is no 
reason why one shouldn’t 
introduce the fashion of 
dropping one’s h’s, 

Ripe Scuotar: People 
might think you hadn’t 
got any to drop. That's 
against it. 

Deep Tunxer: Oh, 
my dear Lal, when every- 
body knows one is a gen- 
tleman, what’s.it matter ? 
Gad,. it’s hot! Think. I 
shall take a run over to 
the Continent when I get 
my holiday, 

Ripe ScHOLar (scepti- 
cally): \Vhat do you mean. 
— Switzerland, Venice, 
that sort of thing ? 

Deep ‘THINKER (re- 
gretfully admitting the 
truth): No, | prefer Bou- 
logne. I was there last 
year and I think it is the 
most characteristic of all 
the French watering- 
places, I tell you, I had 
a really ripping time with 
the Casino and — what 
not, 

Ripe SCHOLAR (eerily) : 
Did you sample the pas- 
try ? 

Drerp Tuinker (craf- 
tily): What do you think ? 
(They both laugh  un- 
pleasantly.) 

Ripe ScHorar: Where 
did you get that classy 
tie? 

Deep Tuinker: It’s a 
little bit of all right, ain’t 
it? Not at all hot stuff I 
don't think. Well, now 
I'll give you a tip, old 
chap, a tip I wouldn't 
give to everybody. 

Ripe ScuoLar: Pro- 
ceed with your merry tale, 
Bertie. 


ARE PRODIGIES PLAYED OUT? 
(Probable notice in ‘‘ Daily ——” for 1910) 


“Amid great enthusiasm at the Queen's Hall last night Mr. John Smith made his first 

appearance and created a great sensation, By his exquisite playing Mr. Tom Jones, who 

has hitherto been the greatest player, is completely eclipsed, but as Mr. Smith is in his 

1oznd year and Mr. Jones is but ninety-seven it is perhaps not remarkable that his tone is 
not so ripe nor his technique so skilful” 


Deep Tinker (availing himself of the permission and pro- 
ceeding with his merry tale): Whenever I want to know what 
is the last of the latest I write to the “Major” of London 
Opinion, and he always knows. I have heard it said-—mind, 
I don’t know with what truth—that the “Major” is really 
young George Grossmith. 

Ripe Scno.ar (speaking as one taking an opposite view on a 
matter of European politics): Myself, I've always believed he is 
really Seymour Hicks. I’ve often noticed that the things 
that the “Major” recommends are afterwards. worn by the 
“ Hustler.” 

Deep TuiInker: Of course, there ave people who maintain 
that he is really “Elaine” of The Referee, but that’s clearly 
nonsense. No woman could possibly know so much about 
men’s clothes—unless she was a sort of female Henry the 
Eighth. (They discuss the topic at great length.) 

Rire Scuotar: By Jove, it’s hot! (He dips his handkerchief 
in the water and rubs his head with it.) 

Deep Tuinker: I say, old chap, you ave losing your hair ; 
before long you'll be a complete baldie. Why don’t you try 
Tatcho ? 

Ripe Scuorar: I don’t know why it is but I always 
associate Tatcho with the Latin grammar rather than with the 
restoration of hair, 

Deep Tutnxer: How do you mean, old fellow ? 

Ripe ScuoLtar: It sounds so like a Latin verb. I think it 
would go like this :— 

Tatcho—I am George R. Sims. 

Tatchas—Thou usest my hair-restorer. 

Tatchat—He is bald as an egg, 

Tatchmus—We find it more useful as a depilatory. 

Tatchatis—Ye (or you) put it on your boots. 

Tatchant—They are growing full sets of whiskers. 
Deep Tuinxer: Pretty bright. 


Ripe Scuorar (flat- 
tered): Yes, by Jove! I 
made it up on the spur of 
the moment. I- suppose 
you've forgotten all your 
classical knowledge, (AI- 
most as a challenge) I 
Suppose you couldn't con- 
jugate a popular verb. 
You are a Has-been of 
the first water. 

DrEep THINKER (some- 
what nettled): It’s better 
to be a Has-been than a 
Never-was. (Racking his 
brain) Odol won't do. It 
begins with an O instead 
of ending with one. What 
is that new sauce that 
won't wash clothes ? 

Ripe ScHoLtar: Waw- 
Waw? 

Deep Tutnxer: “No; 
you put me off. I was 
thinking of Oxo. 

Ripe Scuorar: Fire 


TVA AT UE Wt 


ahead. 
Deep THINKER (firing 
ahead) :— : 
Oxo—I am a giddy 


Ox. 
Oxas — Thou art 
somewhatofanox. 
Oxat—He is liquid 
‘beef. 
Oxamus — We are 
better than Lemco. 
Oxatis—Ye (or you) 
are merely Bovril. 
Oxant — They are 
asking for more, 
Ripe SCHOLAR (instead 
of giving his friend a word 
of praise): I say, old chap, 
do you know I think that 
the sun has affected our 
intellects. Our once 
powerful brains are not 
what they were. (The 
Ripe Scuoiar is probably 
right.) 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


WHITE-TAILED SEA EAGLE 
Third Prize—L. Longfield, Longnerith, Mallow, Cork 


\ve pay each week the sum of 

ONE GUINEA 
for the best shapshot which we receive 
during that week. All the letters in 
this Competition must be sent to the 
Kodak Editor, THE TaTLer, Great 
New Street, London, and all photo- 
graphs, exclusive of the prizewinners, 
will be returned immediately if accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed 
envelope except those we desire to 
retain for publication. For these we 
pay 

HALF-A-GUINEA 
each for the copyright. Every photo- 
graph must have plainly written on 
the back the name and address of the 
sender and a clear description of the 
subject. Only one photograph may 
be sent at one time. The negative is 
not required. 

This week, in addition to our 
prizewinners, we have pleasure in 
highly commending the following 
subjects :— 

‘*Lichford . Cathedral,” W. E. 
Morley, Alexandra Road, Winshill. 

‘*Storm at Douglas,” P. Mullett, 
Trelawne, Thornton Heath. 

“On Lake Leman," Mrs. ‘G. 
Mantzer, Farnham Road, Guildford. 

‘Cloud Effects,” C. H. Tripp, 
North Lees, Derby. 

‘“‘Land’s End,” C. R. Doulton, 
Kendrick House, Newbury. 


THE ‘‘SULTAN” OF THE ZOO 
Second Prize—C. V. A. Peel, 105, Banbury Road, Oxford 


“EARS ERECT AND NOSTRILS WIDE” 


First Prize—H. Scanlan, Edinburgh Terrace, Wellington, New Zealand 


** Reflections,” James Robb, Blair- 
hill, Coatbridge. 

‘*Norman Chapel,"’ Miss A. C 
Clayton, Starkey House, Macclesfield. 

‘‘Black Forest,” C. ‘S. Speer, 
Royal Terrace, Kingstown. 

‘* Albanian Guard,” Miss Forwood, 
Bromborough Hall, Cheshire. 

‘* Water Babies,” O. L. W. Moore, 
Sinclair Road, Kensington, W. 

‘* Marketplace, Lidi Okba,” Miss 
F. Waldron, Newbury. 

‘* Somali Camels,” M. FitzGerald, 
Sutton, co. Dublin. 

‘* Seaside Riders,"" W. W. Payne, 
Newball Street, Swindon. 

‘““Dormice and Nest,” Miss Pitt, 
The Albyn’s, Bridgnorth. 

‘* Kaffirs’ Wedding,” Mrs. Smith, 
Sheepcote Farm, Harrow. 

“Playmates,” H. D. Foster, Nor- 
folk Road, Regent's Park, N.W. 

“Roses,” S. Richman, Olive 
Mount, Wavertree. 

“The Harvest Field,” Miss G. 
Murray, Holmains, Cheltenham. 

“Volunteers in Camp,” C. W. 
Duff, Albany Street, Edinburgh. 

‘*Summer Visitors," H. Ruddock, 
Clarkson View, Woodhouse. 

‘““Welsh Bridge,” W. d’Ahier, 
Telford Avenue, S.W. 

“Sheep on the Brevent,"” Miss M. 
Lawson, Adel, Leeds. 

“Street in Silz Maria,” Miss G. 
Albert, Kympton, Torquay. 

‘*A Dog,” C, Hanbury, Torquay. 

‘Wentworth Falls," Miss Fakon, 
Rue du Chatelaine, Brussels. 

‘‘ Bridge at Assiout,” Miss Sutton, 
Fair Dell Honick, Natal. 


ARMY LIFE 
Fifth Prize—Corporal R. S. Crabtree, Royal Garrison Artillery, Portsmouth 


CLIFFS AT MARGATE 
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Fourth Prize—Mrs. Hue-Williams, Great Bookham, Leatherhead, Surrey 
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The Bran Pie—* Wi 


he suggestion has been made, and much discussed, that 
instead of concentrating holidays into four or five weeks 
of delirious enjoyment our middle-class toilers should take 
many week-ends at the seaside, the railways and hotels or 
boarding-houses giving them specially liberal terms. The 
notion is attractive ; it “appeals to the sense of fitness in every- 
one’s mind. Why should the beauties of 
the sea or the country pine unseen for nine 
or ten months of the year only to be 
defaced and vulgarised by a crowd for the 
rest of the time? The weather is often 
_far better for holiday-making outside of 
the “season”; it is possible to obtain 
provisions of passable quality at reasonable 
prices; no elaborate outfit is necessary. 
A bag and a cheap inclusive ticket, and 
fora day and a half and two nights the 
nightmare of the brick-and- mortar laby- 
rinth can be shaken off and the salt air 
drawn into the lungs to drive out the 
smoke and the stale savour of the streets. 


\ 


we are asked, is the hotel- 


hy, too, 
boarding-housekeeper 


keeper and 


fond to linger about 
is called, a relic of antiquity which 
strangers look on with curiosity and the 
natives with awe. It is a huge fragment 
of rock which lies in a broken and rude 
valley full of stones and precipices in the 
recesses of the Wardhill of Hoy. 
inside of the rock has two couches hewn 
by no earthly hand and having a small 
passage between them, The doorway is 


mter Week-ends.” 


PLACES FAMED IN STORY 
No. V. 


“But for my misfortune I was chieily 


ex 
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By Adrian Ross. 


ut those who have to look a little carefully at any outlay, 
and still more those who have to save up painfully lor 
any treat, the week-end, unless ordered by the doctor, must 
remain a dream of unattainable splendour. It cannot replace 
the one longer holiday or possibly the bank holiday excursions, 
nor will it do much good in proportion to its cost. For house- 
holds and householders there is no likeli- 
hood of the winter or other week-end 
becoming an institution. 


"T~he chief use of the week-end except 
among the rich, who make a diver- 

sion of it, is to enable persons of limited 
means to taste the delights of opulence for 
a few brief hours. The issue of cheap 
coupon tickets will not help these pre- 
tenders, for it will give them away. The 
hotels that devote themselves to coupon 
week-enders will lose their richer cus- 
sa A young man with some power 
behaving himself either well or with 
i peculiar rudeness supposed to charac- 
terise the “smart set,’ if he can raise a 
couple of pounds, may ruffle it with the 


RHE ACK 


as it 


The 


condemned to make all his or her profits Hey GBs UD CEE weather, but beside it best at one of the new furniture ware- 
from one hurrying, trying, extortionate lies a large stone, which, adapted to houses called hotels. He can have the 
season? Why should not there be a con- grooves still visible in the entrance, once privilege of taking his modest bitters under 
stant, steady stream of money-bringing had served to open and shut this extra- the fretted gold of the majestic bar ceiling, 


visitors instead of a rushing torrent and 
then a dry desert? It isa Pee vision 
of townspeople taking in health in 
weekly or monthly doses, and ol country 


ordinary dwelling, which Trolld,a dwarf 
famous in the northern sagas, is said to 
have framed for his own favourite resi- 
dence. The lonely shepherd avoids the 


and can eat his way through the elaborate 
menu soothed by the accents of Teutcnic 
waiters and the strains of a band. He, 
even he, is staying at the Maplepole or the 


people or seaside inhabitants drawing an place, for at sunrise, high noon, or sunset Warington. Give him a cheap coupon 
even more necessary income in modest the misshapen form of the necromantic for an ordinary plain, wholesome meal 
instalments. But the more one looks into owner may still be seen sitting on ** and an inn of homely comfort, and he 
the details of the scheme the less practical RAG would scorn the boon. If he pays six 
they seem for any considerable number of shillings or seven and sixpence for his 
persons. i dinner, he is the equal for the time of 

Pierpont Morgan and the superior of 


[ec us suppose that the ordinary, 
moderately prosperous tradesman or 
clerk, with a wife and children, wishes to take week-ends 


instead of a long holiday. Is he to go alone? If so, he 
will be unhappy in proportion to his “unselfishness ; and if 
he is selfish, his wife and family will be URL ADRY: If he 


takes his w ife, someone must be left in charge of the children ; 

if he takes the children too there is a vast expenditure of time 
and trouble in getting them ready, and the fares, however 
reduced, come to an almost prohibitive sum. Two week-ends 
for the family would cost at least as much as a solid continuous 


week away from home. 
A professional man (not a doctor) who is apt to be over- 
worked during the week is wise to take an occasional 
week-end, with or without his wife, to lift the strain of the 
familiar surroundings from his nerves, but even for him it is not 
good to make week-ending a regular thing. The human 
animal is naturally prone to laziness, and the tendency should 
not be encouraged. Such week-ends, too, cannot be made 
systematic and settled beforehand; their casual and arbitrary 
direction is their chief charm. 


ow it is obvious that the cheap week-end ticket, including 
board and lodging, after which so many pine cannot be 
granted unless there is a large and steady demand for it. To 
cater for a class of visitors who do not come is ruinous for all 
inp keeers) and unprofitable for the railway companies. Also 
it is not easy to see how it will be profitable for hotels and 
boarding- hones to remain open when their permanent guests 
are gone and they are only full from Saturday to Monday. It 
is not worth while to run a large establishment for the benefit 
of cheap coupon ticket- holders during two days a week. One 
pathetic coureno nde nt of a newspaper lately called attention to 
the hardship of lodging-housekeepers and hotel proprietors and 
servants not getting any rest on Sunday, and protested against 
taking from them their one day. Alas! out of the season there 
is only too much rest for those interested in seaside visitors. 
Even if the week-end were in full blast the time from Monday 
morning to Saturday afternoon would be enough for the most 


indolent to rest in. 
II do not think that the winter week-end, or even the spring 
or autumn week-end, will become a general institution. 
With the rich who can go down on motor cars or the moderately 
well-off who can afford the ordinary cost of travel and hotels 
the week-end has become a common relaxation, so common as 
to arouse the wrath of the clergy, who see themselves robbed of 
those members of their congregations who most need ‘their 
admonitions and whose contributions they most require. 


OUR LATEST COMPETITION (see No. 217) 


Rockefeller, for that colossus of wealth 
might pay for the table d'hdte, but most 
certainly would not dare. to eat it. Rob the dashing week-ender 
of his sense of prodigal expenditure and he would as soon 
go to Earl’s Court for his recreation. 


When the dashing clerk is free from his employment— 
His employment, 
When the shopman has the money for a spree— 
For a spree; 
His ideal in thz matter of enjoyment — 
Of enjoyment, 
Is slipping dawn for Sunday to the sea— 
To the sea. 
Though an actually humble carpet-bagger — 
Carpet-bagger, 
He refers to royal Edward as his friend — 
As his friend ; 
There is nobody for concentrated swagger — 
~Trated swagger, 
Like the gay young man who’s down on his week-end — 
His week-end. 
If you have a little money you can spend — 
You can spend, 
You can cut a daring dash on your week-end— 
Your week-end. 


He can talk about his shsoting in the Highlands — 
In the Highlands — 
To the pretty girl he meets upon the pier— 
On the pier ; 
He can speak of yachting round the Orkney Islands — 
Orkney Islands, 
Or anywhere that isn’t very near— 
Very near, 
And we trust the lady will not prove a traitress - 
Prove a traitress 
And expose him to the others who attend— 
Who attend 
When he meets her in the teashop as a waitress — 
As a waitress 
At the frugal lunch that follows his week-end — 
His week-end, 
If one ever is permitted to unbend — 
To unbend 
It can certainly be done on one’s week-end— 
One’s week erd, 
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Notes on the Furniture of Yesterday and To-day. 


The Passing of the Mirror.—Iifty 
years ago mirrors were undoubtedly 
more in use in the home than they are 
to-day. In the days prior to the 
overmantel, which with its shelves 
for china has gradually developed 
into a framed coloured print with a 
shelf above for a set of vases, mirrors 
were to be found in the dining-room 
and in the drawing-room. They were 
square or oval and had frames of 
carved wood with plentiful gilding 
or they were of metal or tortoiseshell. 
They had their use, but their day is 
over. Then architects did not deem 
dark rooms insanitary. It is not that 
our ancestors loved to regard them- 
selyes more in the mirror than we do, 
but they employed them to counteract 
the faults of the builder, who had not 
the same love of well-lighted rooms 
as is thought necessary nowadays. 
In foolish instances where the pictu- 
resque windows of Elizabethan or 
Stuart mansions have been slavishly 
imitated by modern architects the 
backwardness of the good old days 
has been brought home to the unfor- 


JACOBEAN OAK CHAIR 
In the possession of Dr. Douglas A. Reid, Tenby 


tunate occupants. A “dim religious 
light” is only fit for sacred edifices 
and not for dwelling-houses. We _ re- 
produce two fine examples of mirrors 
which show that considerable skill was 
employed in decorating their frames. The 
one with the frieze presente the boar 
hunt is very handsome. belongs to the 
period when the classic feeling was very 
predominant. Wedgwood had led -the 
Way in ceramic art, the brothers Adam had 
eiven their genius to extending its appli- 
cation to architectural designs, and the 
tinge of the newly - found Egyptian 
influence which came to us through 
France is noticeable in the seated sphinx 
whose feet appear at the base of the 
columns at the foot of the mirror. 


Unfortunate Combinations. — The furni- 
ture collector who is thorough and employs 
his own taste and not that of a limited 
company will as far as possible procure 
contemporary wall decorations to go with 
his furniture. But at the outset he has to 
face a curious dilemma, and it is one 
which cannot be decided offhand. If, for 


OLD CARVED AND GILDED MIRROR 


In the possession of W. G. Honey, Esq., Cork 


instance, he collects the furniture of the late 
Stuart days he is driven into getting por- 
traits of the school of Sir Godfrey Kneller 
at a time when the English school of 
painting was at its lowest ebb. Naturally 
he revolts against this. If in endeavouring 
to avoid admitting anything inartistic into 
his collection he should buy pictures of a 
later school as, for instance, mezzotints 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds, he immediately 
commits the sin of anachronism. That 
some of the most decorative painters’ work 
does not fit in with the furniture of their 
day is almost a scre point with pedantic 
connoisseurs. Nowadays it is impossible 
to imagine such a nightmare as Turner's 
masterpieces in water colour hung on an 
early Victorian wall paper and surrounded 
by the furniture of that period set on a 
Kidderminster carpet of crude and harsh 
colouring. 


Jacobean Carving. — It is remarkable 
how limited in many respects were the 
designs that the Jacobean wood-carvers 
employed. They firmly adhered to the 
rose in the form of a conventional rosette 
in the centre of their panels, and in com- 
bination with it they introduced various 
other forms more or less well known and 
not infrequently met with in all classes of 
Jacobean furniture. It is rare that any- 
thing daringly original comes to hand in 
the collecting w orld in Jacobean carving. 
In the fine chair which we reproduce full 
scope is given to the carving in the back. 
It is ornate without being in the least 
degree offensive. The panel is carved 
with the fleur-de-lis design and enriched 
with the acorn and oak-leaf in striking 
ornamentation. The lower panels are of 
a character very usual in Jacobean pieces, 
but the central panel is rich and varied. 
The chair is in excellent preservation with 
the exception of the upper portion of the 
frame, which is slightly defective. It is a 
collector’s piece and typical of the arm 
chair of Jacobean days when solidity e 
construction and sound design were fez 
tures so dear to lovers of bygone Pane 


Modern Art Movements.—In allocating 
old furniture to the various periods such as 
Elizabethan, Jacobean, Queen Anne, and 
so on—periods be it said that extend over 
several centuries — one significant fact 
ought to strike the collector, and that 
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is the hold that the styles had upon 
the makers. Life was slower in those 
days and furniture fashions much less 
erratic. Chippendale, Hepplewhite, 
Sheraton, and the rest of the eighteenth- 
century men spent their lives in cast- 
ing about for new ideas, and incident- 
ally in so doing made some terrible 
blunders. If a museum were started 
of modern furniture fashions during 
the last twenty-five years, arranged 
chronologically, it would be an object 
lesson in extraordinary movements 
and crazes which have “ caught on” 
for the moment. Whether it is a 
subtle device of the host of makers to 
destroy a man’s belief in his own home 
we do not know, but in order to keep 
up to date one must have a new home 
about every five years. The furniture 
of a house will almost give to a keen 
observer the date of the marriage 
certificate of its occupants. 


Sweetness and Light.—Among the 
dicta of Matthew Arnold is one which 
should be indelibly engraved on the 


furniture designer's mind—“In art 
there’s truth; take refuge there.” As. 


science is the handmaid of art the 
advancement of modern sanitary principles 
should gradually make the home proof 
against ‘disease. The bedroom in which 
most of us spend more than a third of the 
twenty-four hours has been revolutionised. 
Open windows, scanty floor covering, fewer 
bed hangings, are all signs of thoughtful 
improvement. Those who push the dust 
theory to its furthest extremity have no wall 
paper but have distempered walls which 
can be readily cleansed. The exposed 
tops of wardrobes are held to be a fine 
field for microbes,so that in newer bed- 
rooms wardrobes are built up to the 
ceiling, thus offering no top for settling 
dust. In view ofall these precautions and 
of the warnings of the awful risks we run 
if they are neglected one cannot help mar- 
velling at the sturdy deeds of our ancestors. 
who made the race what it is. It is 
terrible to think what risks Shakspere ran, 
and that the dust on his “best bed” 
might have put a period to his career at 
any moment. A. H. 


OLD CARVED AND GILDED MIRROR 


In the possession of W. G. Honey, Esq., Cork 
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Beauclerc, and Rawdon with a dozen more young gentlemen of 
the highest fashion. ; 

“Mirabeau count ze hours until he go to ze Harlowe House 
to spend ze Chreesmas wis you,” kissing Betty’s finger-tips as 
before, ‘‘and—Thomas.” 

There were shouts now from the house of “ Congreve! 
Congreve! Congreve!” and the call boy made a dash to pull 
Pam away, while Doddington and Jess were cloaking her. 

“Tf you be she,” said Betty with a new sternness, ‘‘ twill be 
for your good that you never dare show your face within a mile 
of Harlowe House, you jade!” 

“Tush, Betty,’ said her uncle, clapping his hand over her 
mouth, and for his pains getting a bite from her sharp, white 
teeth. 

“Your pardons all,’ now said Harlowe, “ but lend me your 
presence for a moment longer only. Mistress Congreve, is it 
allowed one to ask you if you've yet read the letter sent 
you to-night in a nosegay ?”’ 

“That I have not,’ answered Pamela, “ nor did I even know 
there was one. _ Jess, girl, fetch me the letter.” 

Harlowe waited till it was in her hands and then continued 
gravely, ‘‘ Read it aloud now, if you will.” 

“"Tis no letter,’ cried Pam in amazement, “ but rather a 
deed.” 
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“To Harlowe House,” the duke added. 

“Our house,” exclaimed Lady Trevor. 

“Nay, madam, not ours as you're well aware, but rented 
and in arrears, and out we go at once.”. And Sir Thomas, lost 
between the delight of his wife’s confusion and the doubtful 
balance of his own position, pounded the floor uproariously. 

Pamela raised her hand to beg for silence, all the mischief 
dying out of her eyes as she took in the sorry situation brought 
about by her mirthful wager. ‘“ Nay, Sir Thomas Trevor and 
my lady, tarry, tarry as long as ye will, I pray you, for I can 
live nowhere but in London even should I accept his grace’s 
gift to the player. But I will go down at Christmastide as I 
have promised ye all.” And then the applause in the green- 
room echoed as loud as that without. 

“Sweet ladies, fair sirs, fail me not every one that’s here 
to-night ; be there when I come, if ye love me—or if ye loye me 
not,’ she added with a smile at Betty. ‘I swear this one I 
bid you to’ll be the merriest Christmas of any you did ever see.” 

From behind the crumbling ruins of the Trojan citadel 
Kitty jumped out, dragging Toby by the ear, and kissed Pamela 
and hugged her, while Sir Thomas, meek and dejected, was led 
away out of the pit of perdition by his lady assisted by Betty 
making the best of it as she could, all thanking Fate they were 
not to be turned out of doors yet awhile. (To be continued ) 


FROM THE LAND OF THE CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Our Sixteenth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 5. 
Tue TaTLer will give to the solver who 


like “May” or “Mab” are objected to as 
leading to confusion. 
address must also besentin. If the Acrostic 


The real name and 


Editor cannot read the solutions they will 
be disqualified. Only one answer can be 
allowed on one sheet, and the sheets should be 
halves of note paper. 


solves correctly the largest number of these 
a prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and 
42 respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood 
that no one can win more than one first, 
second, or third prize in the year, but the 
winner of a lower prize may try for a 
higher one. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 


guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 1. A genial device of which M.P.s make use 
Who don't want to vote. 


I take a pretty house from you 
For twenty years—what do I do? 


*3, A royal name that's borne by many a maid. 
4. A fairy queen in lightest garb arrayed. 
5. Without this where's the safety of the van? 
*6, America and India claim this man. 
7. The former's claim holds good in this, 
For India hath it not, I guess. 
8. Whoever saw a face without a nose? 
Again, a face without this never grows. 


accepted. For the lights or cross-bars two 
alternative guesses may be sent, but only 
in the event of no competitor solving the 
thirteen acrostics according to the answers 
prearranged by the editor will other solu- 
tions be considered. It should be noted 
that when lights do not all contain an 
equal number of letters the latter increase 
or diminish in number systematically. 

3. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. “ Made-up ” 
names are the best. Female diminutives 


b 


Double Acrostic No. 12 | 
(Sixteenth Series) 


The mind's the power that often rules 
The heart's wild aspirations ; 

And though the ordeal's good for man 
It sorely tries the patience. 


‘Tis a common excuse. 


| * Reverse 


4. Answers to Acrostic 12 (addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, THz Tatier, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) must be de- 
livered not later than first post on Monday, 
October 2. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 9 


(Sixteenth Series) 


HARROWE 
OR Canh a Ave Neg 
RU Bea Re al 
Ss Cc (0) R 
5. EB R ie) 


Correct answers to No. 9 have been received from: 
Aggio, Arosa, Alnwick, Almeria, A. E. H., Barum, Blackie, 
Bub, Brutus, Boz, Bryn, Coclic, Caldan, Chance, Chippie, 
Cambridge, Chops, Corbiniere, Doune, Dita, Duchess, 
Dignity, Elim, Enos, Eliot. Esperance, Fidelia, Fog, Fan, 
Fluffy, Gwynfa, Geomat, Glevum, Gopher, Glycin, Ganef, 
Hati, Hoopoe, Icnumen, Ignota, Islander, Joker, Jacko, 
Keewee, Ko, Kamsin, Keys, Leep, Lannie, Lady Jane 
Grey, Mouth, Marie, Madju, Marion, Merry-monk, Mother- 
bunch, Mumju, Mudjekeewis, Marne, Myrtle, Moremie, 
Manor, Novice, Nibs, Nigeria, Oak, Ouard, Olly, Pop, 
Pegg, Pongo, Primavera, Phanta, Punjab, Regina, Square 
Snipe, Stede, Speedwell, St. Quentin, She, Salmon 
Stodgy, Tina, Tamworth, Tomwin, Truth, Trit. Teelew, 
Ubique, Violette, Vinna, Wynell, Wyst, Workitout, 
Wilcet, Yetmar, Yug, Yalcrab, Zeus, Zulu, Z.Z.Z. 


oOHA>P 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


The Inflation of the League.—Il’or the 
past fortnight I have been taking the 
rest cure at Harrogate, and my acquaint- 
ance with the cricket and football world 
has been confined to what I learn from 
The Sportsman and The Athletic News. 
Cricket in the year of grace 1905 is now 


past history and amateur football has 
not yet got under way, so my reading 


has perforce been limited to the doings of 
the professional clubs. I have a warm 
respect for the business side of professional 
football, but I believe that a grave mistake 
has been made in increz ising the number 
of the clubs in the first division of the 
League. For the success of any sporting 
competition one of two things is necessary 
—either that all the com- 
petitors engaged should be 
fairly equally matched or 
that a keen local rivalry 
should exist among them. 
Nobody can pretend that 
either of these factors is 
present in the Football 
League as at present con- 
stituted. There are at least 
six clubs in the first division 
which are in quite a different 
elass from Aston Villa, 
Everton, and Sheffield 
United, and whose efforts 
from now until next April 
can only be centred in en- 
deavouring to escape losing 
their place in the division. 


The Evil of Inequality. — 
tn the old days, owing to a 
natural and healthy rivalry, 
the matches between the 
Villa and West Bromwich 
were always thoroughly 
sporting events even when the Villa was 
at the top of the League and the Albion 
was struggling for existence at the bottom 
of the table. But in no case this year is 
there a similar spirit of traditional and 
geographical rivalry between the clubs at 
the bottom and those at the head of the 
League table. Sooner or later the interest 
must vanish from a competition in which 
many of the clubs can only serve as chop- 
ping-blocks for their more powerful rivals. 
A short time ago I ventured to express the 
opinion that the inequality among the 
counties engaged in the cricket champion- 
ship was undermining the interest taken 
by the public in that competition, but for 
various reasons the inflation of the cricket 
championship is not nearly so great an 
evil as in the case of the Football League. 


and one from France. 


Football and Journalism.—The personnel 
of the staff of some of the London dailies 
changes every football season almost as 
regularly as the personnel of the League 
clubs. Mr. Bentley’s excellent comments 
are missing from the Daily Express and 
also C. B. Fry’s bi-weekly articles. The 
president of the League has transferred his 
services to the Daily Mail, but Mr. Fry 
has apparently made up his mind to re- 
linquish daily journalism. For lovers of 
football the Fry-Bentley combination gave 
the Express a ‘distinction not enjoyed by 
any other London newspaper; but there 


are limitations even to Mr. Fry’s articles, 
and I suppose he found the task of editing 
his own magazine sufficient occupation for 


twenty years that one is apt to forget how 
far beyond the borders of the champion 
county his influence has extended. In the 
middle of last month when the result of 
the championship was still in doubt a 
very distinguished Surrey cricketer said to 
me at the Oval, “T believe if the champion- 
ship were decided by votes Yorkshire would 
win easily.” Every cricketer would natu- 
rally wish to see his own county come 
out on top, but apart from the bias of 
patriotism eyery cricketer, I think, is 
gratified at the success of a county which 
has contained the highest skill with the 
most sportsmanlike spirit. One often hears 
it said that one man cannot make a team, 
but this saying is only partially true. No 
one man can make enough 
runs off his own bat or bowl 
enough wickets to ensure 
continuous victory for his 
side, but he can so impress 
his personality on his team 
that his leadership makes 
all the difference between 
defeat and victory. In this 
sense Lord Hawke may 
fairly be described as the 
maker of Yorkshire, and 
indirectly the success of 
Yorkshire has raised the 
standard of the cricket pro- 
fessional in every county in 
England. In the last thirty 
years three cricketers have 
exercised an unbounded 
influence over the game— 


MOTOR BOAT-RACING AT ARCACHON 


Napier IT. winning the International Motor Boat Cup. There were three entries from this country 
Napier II, was sailed by one of the joint owners—Hon. John Scott Montagu 


one man. The football of The Standard 
will again be in the hands of E. H. D. 
Sewell, who is something more than a 
theorist though I fancy ‘his active ex- 
perience has been confined to the Rugby 
game. 


The Captain of Yorkshire.—I hope that 
the dinner given to Lord Hawke at Scar- 
borough is not to be taken: as an indica- 
tion that there is to be a change in the 
captaincy of Yorkshire next season. What- 
ever his actual years Lord Hawke is young 

enough in body and mind to lead ¥ York. 
shire for many years to come, and all those 
who love the finest game in the world hope 
that his retirement is still far distant. 
Lord Hawke has been so closely associated 
with the fortunes of Yorkshire for the past 


Lord Harris, A. N. Hornby, 
and Lord Hawke—and of 
the three I[ think that 
Lord Hawke has achieved 
the most. 


The Syntax of Bridge. — Ail games 
create a vocabulary of their own. But for 
cricket the English language would lack 
“‘yorkers,’ ‘‘ googlies,’ and ‘“ pouchers,” 
and whist gave us a “slam.” Bridge, 
however, as befits an up-to-date pastime 
has gone a step further and has evolved its 
own peculiar syntax. It has eliminated 
the conditional mood in favour of the his- 
toric present. Listen to two players dis- 
cussing a hand. Do you hear, “If you 
had play ed the knave I should have covered 
it with the queen, and you would still 
have lost the odd trick”? Not a bit 
of it. it is about a hundred to one 
that the sentence will take this form, 
“Tf you play the knave I cover it with 
the queen, and you still lose the odd 
trick.” MarR oR. 


CHALLACOMBE—THE WINNER 


CHERRY 


LASS—THE FAVOURITE 


The St. Leger—the last classic race of the year—was run in the presence of the King at Doncaster last week. Mr. W. M. G. Singer's Challacombe finished first after starting fourth 
favourite at 100 to6; Lord Crewe’s Polymelus was second, and Mr, W. Hall Walker's Cherry Lass—the fayourite—third 
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Lonpon. 


M* Dear Priscirta,—The compensa- 

tions of mediocrity really seem to 
outweigh its limitations. The nobody 
may cherish his or her personal peculiari- 
ties in peace and privacy whilst those of 
the famous are liable at any moment to 
confront them in the pages of their 
morning newspaper. Iam think- 
ing at the moment, however, 
of poor old Dr. Johnson whose 
dictionary is the talk of Lichfield 
town at the moment but who 
presents so far as the general 
public is concerned the unique 
spectacle of a great man curiously 
forgotten in his works and tragi- 
cally remembered for his habits. 
Yet how truly great he must have 
been to have withstood the test of 
admitting the whole world to the 
intimacy of a valet and yet to 
have retained his heroship. 

It is hardly the moment, how- 
ever, to moralise on a dead-and- 
dust lexicographer however great 
when the very air is trembling as 
it were with momentous develop- 
ments in the world of dress. I 
say developments advisedly, for 
this I think is really the keynote 
of the autumn fashions. Through 
the summer we have tested and 
tried acknowledged departures 
with more or less of misgiving at 
the back of our conservative minds 
until we have settled down if not 
into an actual groove at all events 
into a sartorial sphere which 
custom has invested with that 
quality of reposeful attraction one 
finds at one’s fireside. 

Two items seem literally to 
have engraved themselves on my 
horizon. One is the indispensable 
fur jacket and the other is the 
suddenness of the universal demand 
for tartans of every clan and no 
clan. The most weirdly chic effects 
are being arrived at by ingenious 
designers in addition through the 
medium of shading. Not to every- 
one is it given to wear a really 
fine large plaid with the dignity 
which so historic a fabric demands, 
but I must own that these fantasies 
in colour appeal very strongly to 
the Celtic side of my temperament. 
The worst of a temperament is that 
having taken to. its bosom some 
ewe lamb of a fashion fad it has a 
capricious habit of turning round 
on the erstwhile cherished one and 
loathing it consistently for six 
days out of seven. ‘Therefore, in 
the interests of economy, those with 
few frocks in prospect will be 
perhaps well advised to pass by on 
the other side. 

Most beautiful colours are being shown 
in faced cloth, deep aster purples and 
bronze greens, warm umbers and carmine, 
not forgetting the rich burgundy red which 
is at its best with sables. I find the range 
of greens Paris has thrust upon us a most 
welcome and refreshing change, do not 


in the Home 


you? It is long since we had this parti- 
cular group of shadings all more or less 
largely indebted to yellow. There are 


likewise to the fore shades of the real 
old-fashioned peacock-blue and a colour 
which was known as “ old gold 


in the days 


Reutlinger 


PRINCESS ROBE 


In pale grey winter cashmere with gold-embroidered vest 


(Bechoff David) 


when painting on terra-cotta and much 
crewelwork took up many golden hours 
and figured prominently at bazaars and 
weddings. 

The | latter shade is particularly smart 
if you can wear it, but it demands a 
special quality of complexion to carry it 
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off successfully. Gold, indeed, is fashion- 
able in almost any guise, but the -new 
braids and galons are duller than of 
yore, and some are shot with silver or a 
beautiful metallic green, The bronze-like 
suggestion of the latter is excellent and 
tones in well with that bronze- 
green velvet which is being used 
so much for millinery. Another 
braid suggests the interweaving of 
gold and silver cords and has a 
knotty surface which is decorative 
in itself. Ribbonwork and raised 
embroideries in shaded silks ona 
dull gold ground are most effec- 
tive trimmings for very smart fur 
boleros. They are specially appli- 
cable to sables if you are not of 
opinion that trimming that regal 
fur is akin to the much-decried 
gilding of the lily. In any case 
the fiat seems to have gone forth 
that no fur garment up to date is 
complete without some witness to 
the embroiderer’s art. 
Moreover, the modern furrier is 
so clever that the old idea that a 
fur coat. need not touch anywhere 
to be deemed a fit is quite ex- 
ploded, and I have lately inter- 
viewed a little garment of satiny- 
black caracul which not only fitted 
like a glove but was pleated and 
pouched like the merest cloth 
bolero. I had almost said tucked, 
but that would be to exaggerate 
the “least taste in the wurrld” as 
the Irishmansaid. ‘The sleeve was 
arranged with a puff from shoulder 
to elbow, the forearm being tight 
to the w rist, where the daintiest of 
wee gauntlet cuffs turned back- 
wards revealing a soupgon of ruby 
panne with some wonderfully effec- 
tive embroidery, the detail of which 
remains an indefinite harmony in 
my mind's eye. It possessed a 
vest and large embroidered buttons 
and a folded belt clasping the 
waist securely beneath the 
slightly overhanging fulness 
of the bolero back and 
front. This is the newest 
thing in fur coats I have 
encountered, but you 
will find practically 
eyery style that is worth 
while in cloth  re- 
echoed in all sorts 
and conditions of 
fur. 

With the fashionable 
admixture of two strongly-con- 
trasting furs such as mink and 

ermine I confess I have # scant 

sympathy, and at a time when furs 

are so costly, and promising to 

become more so, there seems more 
ostentation than good taste in displaying 
such decided evidences of wealth. One 
exception, however, I am fain to make in 
the case of a charming little mantle of 
chinchilla lined through with lace and 
boasting a broad roll collar and revers of 
ermine.—Yours, DELAMIRA. 
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The Well_-dressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


“Lhe autumn blouse is most charmingly 
expressed in a fairly heavy cream 
flannel, the fronts embroidered in white 
silk and picked out with a fancy silk 
braid or gimp about half-an-inch in width 
of some delicate colour. Certain shades of 
ereen, blue, and the autumnal shades of red 
are specially commendable. 
Messaline, taffetas, and crépe de chine 
slips will be necessary complements to the 
fr coat, and delaines of course, these 


a long-felt want but embodies every 
quality which that most intimate ac- 
cessory to the toilette, the handkerchief, 
should possess. The discomfort of the 
ordinary specimen, until repeated wash- 
ings have reduced it to subjection, must 
have been an every-day experience with 
most of us, so [ am not surprised to 
hear that Excelda is being adopted by 
everyone who has had. an opportunity 
of comparing its delicacy and softness of 


A GROUP OF CHOICE DESIGNS AT THE PARISIAN DIAMOND COMPANY'S 


being the sartorial equivalent for that 
bread and butter no one can dispense with. 
The patterns and colourings in these, and 
the innumerable fancy flannels which 
invariably greet the fall of the leaf, strike 
one as being better and better each 
season, and certainly the variety seems 
endless. 

Novelty and beauty do not necessarily 
go hand in hand, but I think everyone 
must be delighted with Excelda, the new 
handkerchief fabric, which not only meets 


texture with that of the average hand- 
kerchief. Not only has it all the appear- 
ance of silk when new but it keeps its 
gloss after repeated washing, whilst it is 
really much more absorbent and agreeable 
to use than silk actually is. Men will 
specially welcome the new handkerchiefs 
because they roll up into a very small 
compass—they can be comfortably held 
in the palm of the hand; at the same 
time they are not actually smaller than 
those in ordinary use. 
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The fancy for coloured handkerchiefs, 
which seems on the increase by the way, 
has been duly noted by the manufacturers 
of Excelda, and they are making some 
charming coloured and fancy designs as 
well as plain white ones. 

Men’s, women’s, and children’s sizes 
are all included in the Excelda specialities, 
which are as cheap as they are dainty and 
durable. A sample lady’s handkerchief 
will be sent to any address on receipt of 
three penny stamps, or a full-sized 
masculine sample for 7d., by the 
Excelda Company, 60, Mosley Street, 
Manchester. 

One hears so many complaints 
of the hardness of London water 
that it seems a pleasurable duty to 
draw attention to the fact that it is 
quite easy to remedy the evil by 
simply dropping one or two Pasta 
Mack tablets into the morning bath, 
half of one sufficing for the hand 
basin. Not only does this com- 
pletely soften the water but it seems 
to give it life and sparkle as well as 
the most delicate and delicious of 
perfumes. Pasta Mack is not only 
nice but extremely healthful as it 
frees the pores from dust and grease 
with a thoroughness which the ordi- 
nary ablutions cannot achieve, con- 
sequently it is excellent for the com- 
plexion. Then there is a superfine 
Pasta Mack soap, which has all the 
qualities of a high-class toilet soap 
combined with the unique charm 
and efficacy of the 
tablets. The latter are 
procurable in boxes 
containing eight tab- 
lets for 2s. 6d. or Is. 
according to the size 
of tablet required. 
All chemists at home 
and abroad keep them 
as well as the soap. 

The beginning of 
the winter season al- 
ways necessitates the 
keeping of a vigilant 
eye upon their models 
by great dressmakers. 


4 


Naturally the lesser 
lights have shght 


occasion to fear the 
fashion pirates. In a re- 
cent issue of the Figaro 
details are given of 
an attempt to “com- 
mandeer” certain 
models in muslin from 
the workrooms of 
-aquin, the great 
couturiey of 3, Rue de 
la Paix, Paris, one of 
his workmen having 
been approached by a 
representative of a 
large dressmaking 
establishment in May- 
fair, London,who pro- 
posed a deal by which 
four muslin models of 
unpublished — gowns 
were to be made over 
to him in return for a handsome con- 
sideration, namely, twenty francs. The 
bargain was struck, the money changed 
hands, and the “muslins”’ delivered, and 
all would have gone as happy as a mar- 
riage bell but for the untimely intervention 
of two police officers, who conducted both 
buyer and seller to the police station. A 
proces-verbal of the affair was drawn up at 
the police court at Gaillon. Thus once 
more will a too-clever broker have to do 
without the fruits of his deal. 


RHE PARE BR. 
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MOTOR SPARKS—_—WEEK BY WEEK. 


The Inflation of Tyres. —Now that the 
weather is cooler tyres should always be 
inflated to their full bearing capacity, a 
slight margin having been judiciously 
allowed during the hot summer days to 
provide for further expansion caused by 
the outside as well as internal frictional 
heat of running. It is well to clearly 
understand why a fully-inflated tyre lasts 
longer and is less liable to burst than one 
only partially pumped up. On the face of 
it one might suppose 
that in the latter the 
internal air pressure 
being less the proba- 
bility of a burst would 
be also less. To realise 
why this is not the case 
one must remember 
how the tyre is built 
up originally and of 


what material, and, 
further, that a burst i is 
caused not by air 


pressure alone but in 
conjunction with prior 
or contemporaneous 
damage to the fabric of 
the wall or tread of the 
tyre, either by wearing, 
rotting, or cutting. 


The two latter 
happenings are sellf- 
explanatory. The 


saring, including 
arainine, of the fabric 
includes one form 
which is not quite so 
self-evident as the 
obviously common one 


of a cover being run 

too long alter the de- steering her own car. 

struction of the pro- and a graceful rider across country. 
tecting rubber tread, movement in Lincolnshire. 
and it is this form 

which needs a little explanation and 


which is to a very great extent avoidable 
by keeping the tyre fully inflated. It 
must be borne in mind that the cover in 
manufacture is moulded into shape and is 
built up by vulcanisation of various layers 
of rubber and fabric. The coarse canvas 
or fabric is of the nature of ribbing, and 
the cohesion between the rubber and fabric 
being presumably—and in well-made tyres 
actually—perfect the fabric forms and 
holds the cover in its correct and designed 
shape or mould; con- 
sequently the strength 
of the cover lies in 
the strength and con- 
dition of its supporting 
element, the fabric, 
and not in its com- 
ponent, the rubber. 
Remembering that in 
this moulding — the 
rubber and fabric by 
vulcanisation assumed 
their correct and 
relative positions, 
obviously any undue 
strain in subsequent 
usage tending to alter 
their positions must be 
done to the disadvan- 
tage of one or other of 
the components. 

This of necessity 
must be the fabric, 
since its pliability is 
of a more fixed and 
limited nature and far 
from equal to the 
elasticity of the rubber. 
Now if covers are used 
of sufficient strength 
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and size as designed by the manufacturers 
to support the weight they have to bear, 
when fully inflated they will be in the 
shape to which they were originally built 
and moulded. On the other hand, the 
less they are inflated the more they will 
be bulged or strained laterally by the 
weight “of the car and be forced into a 
shape other than was intended. The 
continuous rotary movement of the 


wheels increases this strain and gradually 


GIFFORD IN HER 


Mrs. Gifford is one of the best- known lady automcbilists in Lincolnsh’re and an expert driver, always 
She is a keen all-round sportswoman, a regular follower of the Belvoir Hounds, 
Both she and her husband are strong supporters of the automob.le 
They reside at Boothby Hall near Grantham 


weakens the adhesion of rubber and fabric, 
and so the way is prepared, and with the 
conjunction’ of one or other of several 
possible unfortuitous happenings, such as 
a cut, sudden abnormal strain, or undue 
wear, there occurs that most annoying of 
all tyre troubles, the irreparable burst. 
Therefore run with fully-inflated tyres, 
which are less liable to puncture, they will 
generate less frictional heat and will— 
as above shown—last longer and be much 
less liable to burst. 


INTERNATIONAL TOURIST TROPHY MOTOR RACE 


A 15-h.p, Orleans car rounding Hairpin Corner, a dangerous bend near Ramsey 
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12-H.P. SUNBEAM CAR 


Turning Corners Quickly.—Another not 
infrequent cause of a burst cover is. the 
turning of corners when going at too 
fast speed, which also implies very close 
hugging of the corner to be negotiated ; 
otherwi ise, with the centrifugal force gene- 
rated on the original place of running, 
sufficient roadway space would generally 
not be available and so, at speed, the 


turning angle must be an abrupt one. 
Here evidently the strain on the outside 


tyres must be enormous 
as proportionately with 
the speed and the arc 
of turning the weight 
of the car, up to the 
whole, is thrown on 
the wheels on the 
outside curve, even to 
the lifting to actual 
clearance of the inside 
wheels. In wet weather, 
of course, this would 
produce the all-too- 
familiar side-slip; in 
dry weather the rear 
outer wheel is simply 
dragged laterally and 
diagonally over the 
ground, ‘Tf the tyre be 
insufiiciently inflated, 
presuming the security 
bolts are screwed tight, 
the cover will hold at 
the rim, but the action 
will then be that the 
inner rim of the outer 
wheel will be dragged 
laterally from its 
original advancing 
peripheral centre, and 
the tyre will be 
jammed more or less 
towards its own centre 


between the inner 
rim and the road, and the inner tube 
would run great risk of being cut and 
then bursting. If, on the other hand, the 
security bolts are loose the whole cover 
and tube may be torn off the rim. Should, 
however, neither of these possibilities 


happen, the strain of turning too sharply 
is not only bad for the rubber treads but 
also strains and distort, even to breaking, 
the fabric of the covers, and although it 
may not give way and exhibit such a 
happening there and then, it prepares the 

cover only too effectu- 


ally for either of the 
eventualities, ending 
in a burst already 


referred to. 


Keep Tyres Dry.— 
Tyres not in use should 
invariably be kept in 
a cool, dry, and pre- 
ferably dark place. 
Nothing is so produc- 
tive of deterioration to 
the lining canvas as 
damp, which induces 
mildew and rotting of 
the fibre. The cover 
when brought into use 
again runs for a time 
apparently all right, 
then the undue strain 
or cut is met with, 
and the canvas being 
rotten is quite un- 
able to withstand the 
internal pressure, and 
then we encounter our 
old enemy, the burst, 
in full force again. 

R. Denys Dunpas. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days--Monday, September 25, and Tuesday, October 10 
General Contango Days—Tuesday, September 26, and Wednesday, October 11 
Pay Days—Thursday, September 28, and Friday, October 13 
Consols—Wednesday, October 4 


Bank Rates three per Cent. 


Money.—There was plenty of discussion on Wednesday as 
to the probabilities of a further rise in the Bank rate last week, 


and discount rates were actually quoted “subject” to such 
change. The Bank return, however, showed that the quidnuncs 


had been at least premature, the reserve being only £188,861 
lower at 244 millions and the “proportion” o'59 per cent. 
better at 45°54 per cent. Not for some years has money been 
so easy in September as it is now, though rates during the last 
few days have begun to stiffen owing to the not unnatural 
refusal of the Japanese to lend the large sums they now have on 
the market at a lower rate than they could obtain by placing 
them on deposit with the joint-stock banks, w ho have been 
obliged in consequence to increase their charge for financial 
accommodation. Fears, however, are e xpressed in well-informed 
circles that the cheap money period is coming to an end on 


account of the heavy drains of gold 
with which we are threatened this 


autumn, and it is felt that the Bank 
will be obliged to protect itself by a 
further rise in its official rate, possibly 
to 4 percent. In this event the Bank 
will doubtless endeavour to obtain 
control by adopting its usual tactics 
of depleting market supplies of float- 
ing eel by heavy borrowings on 
Consols. In addition to these more 
or less normal movements there is also 
the uncertainty as to the intentions of 
the Japanese with reference to the 
huge sums they now have in London, 
and though it is believed they are not 
likely to do anything to disturb the 
money market at this the most incon- 
venient time of the year, yet the pos- 
sibility 1s being taken into considera- 
tion by financial houses when deter- 
mining the extent and nature of their 
immediate investments. 


Cheerful Stock Markets.—Probably 
the heaviest settlement within the 
past eighteen months was that con- 
cluded on the Stock Exchange last 
week. No wonder then that members 
and their clerks were showing signs 
of slackness on Friday and Saturday 
and that the South African market, 
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Street there are speculators ready enough to turn to account 
the persistent pessimism of any journal that claims to have the 
largest circulation in the world, and investors may fairly 
complain at the present attitude of such a journal when 
they remember how different a tale it told while they were 
being landed with their holdings at perhaps double the present 
prices. 

The notable feature of this month’s business has been the 
revival of public interest in home railway stocks. Rises of five 
or six points since the end-August settlement are quite 
common, and the demand is extending to the more speculative 
descriptions such as Great Central Preferred Ordinary and 
Great Northern Deferred. Either of these might easily go a 
few points better. A sharp upward movy ement in Nitrate 
Rails, which has carried the Deferred £10 shares up to 6, seems 
to have gone far enough for the present, seeing that the price 


was only 34 at the end of August and as low as half-a- 
sovereign at one time last year. Canadian Pacifics are the 
strongest stock in the House and are talked up to 200 “on 


merits.” 


The late Sir Wyndham Portal.— The late Sir Wyndham 
Spencer Portal, who died on Thursday night at the ripe age of 
eighty-three and whose portrait appears on this page, was a 
railway man of the old school. He became a director of the 
London and South-Western in 1861, and never associated him- 
self with any other undertakings in 
the company world unless they were 
allied to the railway. Thus he was 
on the board of the Southampton 
Dock Company before the acquisition 
of the property by the South-Western, 
and for a number of years was chair- 
man of the Waterloo and City tube 
railway. He was elected to the 
deputy chairmanship of the South- 
Western in 1875 and became chair- 
man in 1892. On his resignation of 
this office in 1899 he received a 
handsome gift from Queen Victoria 
“In grateful recognition of the per- 
sonal care and attention which he 
had devoted to her Majesty's com- 


fort.” He was the owner of the 
Layerstoke paper mills, where for 
nearly two centuries his family 
have enjoyed the privilege of making 
the paper for Bank “of England 
notes. 


Mummies.—There cannot be much 
risk in a moderate purchase of Egyp- 
tian Mines Explorations—commonly 
called ‘“ Mummies”—in the neigh- 
bourhood of 15s. 9d. Work on the 
properties in which the company is 
interested has been carried on with 
great vigour throughout the summer. 


the scene of the chief activity, was At Atallah in the Central Egypt 

beginning to wear a tired appearance. ground a new main shaft has been 

The aggregate market valuation of ASESE sunk on a reef averaging 12 in. and 
mile tthe a THE LATE SIR WYNDHAM PORTAL esas See 55 : 

the leading fifty Transvaal shares said to be of the average value of 

taken out in the middle of the month Formerly chairman of the London and South-Western 6 oz. to the ton. At Semna, which 


showed a complete recovery. to the 

level of mid-June, though there is still 

a leeway of some twenty-five to thirty millions, or say 20 per cent., 
to be made up to get even with the figures of December, 1904. 
This is an argument in support of the contention that Kaflirs 
are cheap enough to warrant an all-round advance. Up to the 
present Rhodesians have made most of the running, but so far 
as the Banket boom is concerned the bulk of the business has 
been professional. The Rhodesian gold output for August 
established a new record at 35,765 oz., an improvement of 
1,070 oz. upon the July total. Mr. Garthwaite’s report on the 
Banket finds has not been published, although its contents are 
alleged to have been known to a small army of insiders for 
some few days. It is much to be regretted that the directors of 
the Chartered Company have not recognised the importance 
of insisting upon the prompt publication of this report. The 
delay has placed a weapon in the hands of writers upon two or 
three of the daily papers who appear determined to discourage 
by every means in their power a market revival by which the 
whole community would benefit. 

I have from the first taken the liberty of questioning the 
bona fides of the “ Frenzied Finance” campaign of the Boston 
speculator, Thomas W. Lawson. ‘The nauseating hypocrisy of 
his attacks upon his quondam associates has been exposed to 
the dullest eye by his later manoeuvres, and the acme of irony 
is reached when he and the men he has been denouncing are 
found to be rowing in the same boat. In London as in Wall 
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is being worked by the Fatira sub- 
: sidiary, three shafts have been sunk. 
The latest reports show the reef to be 6 ft. wide going 2 oz. to 
the ton. 


2 


Associated Portland Cement.—The accounts which are being 
discussed to-day at Winchester House by the proprietors of the 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers (1900), Ltd., are 
sulficiently satisfactory to leave the First Mortgage 4; per cent. 
debenture stockholders on good terms with themselves and to 
justify the confidence of recent purchasers of the 53 per cent. 
cumulative preference £10 shares, which SHUG the past 
eighteen months have moved slowly between the limits of 
51 and 62. On this basis they show an average yield of 8 per 
cent., and inasmuch as there has never been any delay in the 
payment of the full half-yearly dividend and_ substantial 
balances have always, with one exception, been carried forward, 
after pe for reserve funds which now stand at some 
£138,000, I do not think the Preference are a bad speculative 
holding to mix in a small industrial trust. With its issued 
share capital of over four millions sterling, without reckoning 
debentures and mortgages, the cement combine was admittedly 
overweighted at the start, and the fact that the vendor firms 
who received large blocks of the ordinary shares on account 
of purchase money lost no opportunity of turning their paper 
into cash affords an all-sufhcient explanation of the some- 
what sensational shrinkage shown in that section of the 
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capital. But taking all these points into account the outlook 
for the company undoubtedly warrants hopefulness. The direc- 
tors have made a large expenditure of capital on improvements, 
which include labour- -saving machinery, and have effected 
many other economies, w ith the result that in the face of 
increased difficulties net profits have been maintained, and it 
is not a bad sign that reductions have been made in the emolu- 
ments of the directorate. 


The Arcadia Mixture.—ISvery smoker is familiar with the 
magnificent advertisement which Mr. J. M. Barrie, the author 
of My Lady Nicotine, has given to the Craven mixture, the best 
known of the tobaccos blended by Carreras, Ltd. When this 
business was turned over toa joint-stock company in June, 1903, 
with Mr. John Crowle, 
the chairman of 
Slaters, Ltd., as inter- 
mediary vendor, the 
prospectus came in for 
a good deal of criticism 
on the score that par- 
ticulars of the past 
profits supported by 
independent  certifi- 
cates were Conspicuous 
by their absence. The 
directors, however, ex- 
pressed their satisfac- 
tion that the profits 
were sulficient to pay 
ro per cent. dividends 
on the £150,000 
ordinary capital after 
proyiding 6 per cent. 
for the £50,000 
cumulative preference 
shares. An official pre- 
liminary notice just issued states that the accounts for the year 
ended July, rg05, show a_ profit of £20,743, which enables the 
directors to pay the promised 10 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares, leaving the increased balance of £7,743 to be carried 
forward. The directors of Carreras, Ltd., therefore may consider 
that up to the present the smile is on their side as against their 
critics. 


The North British Railway Report.—I am glad to find that 
the market has expressed satisfaction in the most practical 
manner at the half-yearly report of the directors of the North 
British Railway Company which is to be presented in Edin- 
burgh to-morrow. Ihave on more than one occasion referred 
to North British Ordinary as among the cheapest stocks in the 
railway market, and 
it was somewhat of a 
disappointment to find 
that the dividend for 
the first half of 1905 
showed. a reduction of 

per cent. upon that 
a the corresponding 
period of 1904, thereby 
reducing the return to 
a buyer to 3% per cent. 
whereas “I-had. several 


times put the stock 
forward as yielding 
4 per cent. and | up- 
wards. The report 
proyes conclusively 
that the © directors 
would. havé had no 


difficulty in maintain- 
* ing the higher rate had 
they not. expended an 
increased sum. of 


THE SPASSKY COPPER MINES 
The smelting-house at the Yuspenssky Mine 
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line from the company’s Inverkeithing and North Queensferry 
Railway to Rosyth. In the meantime those who have followed 
my hint that North British ordinary was worth buying have 
little reason for complaint since the price is well over 46, and 
when I last referred to the stock it was in the neighbourhood 


of 44. 


Spassky Copper.—One of the sensational movements of the 
past week has been in the £1 shares of the Spassky Copper 
Mine, Ltd., an undertaking first introduced to the London 
market during last Ascot week, when interest in mining 
shares generally was at the lowest ebb. Dealings began 
in the neighbourhood of £2, but without any beating ‘of drums 
the price kept slowly creeping up until the declaration of peace 
between Russia and 
Japan was the signal 
for an outburst — of 
market activity. The 
making -up price for 
the mid - September 
account was 5%, but 
before the end of the 
week the shares were 
selling at 7%. I hear, 
on what I believe to 
be the best authority, 
that the Spzassky pro- 
perty includes one of 
the big copper mines 
of the world and that 
the rise in the value 
of the shares is only 
beginning. The present 


company was formed 
in July, 1904, to 
take over from the 


Siberian Syndicate, 
Ltd., an option upon a group of mines in the government of 
Akmolinsk, one of the eastern divisions of the Kirghiz steppes 
in the south-western portion of Siberia, of which the Trans- 
Siberian Railway defines the northern boundary. This. makes 
the property easily accessible, the journey from London being 
about twelve days. The climate is analogous to that of British 
Columbia. 

The area acquired extends over some hundred square miles 
and includes the Yuspenssky and Spassky mines, which have 
been worked in a crude and imperfect manner by Russian 
owners for the past forty years. During that period many 
thousands of tons of copper have been produced and the ore 
mined has averaged over 14 per cent. copper. The Russians, 
in fact, never took the trouble to treat any ore which did not 
show Io per cent. of 
copper, which is tanta- 
mount to saying that 
they left untouched 
enormous deposits 
averaging 8 per cent. 
Under the régime of 
the Siberian Syndi- 
cate reports were made 
by Messrs. Pellew, 
Harvey, and Fell, con- 
sulting engineers, of 
31, Walbrook, which 
encouraged Messrs. 

Ehrlich and Co. of 
1o and 11, Austin 
Friars — whose part- 
ner, Mr. F. H. Hamil- 
ton, is now a director 
of the Spassky Copper 
Mine, Ltd.—to risk a 
large capital in exer- 
cising the options for 


15,482 on the main- the purchase of the 
ee of permanent ee ONING THEIR TENTS nese) in conjunc- 
way, works, and To work at the Spassky Copper Mines tion with a very strong 
stations, the full French group headed 
amount being charged to revenue instead of being apportioned by M. Ernest Carnot of Paris, a son of the late President of the 
between that and capital account. This item alone accounts French Republic and himself a mining engineer of the 


for the whole of the increased expenditure which prevented 
immediate benefit being received from the increased receipts, 
which yielded £1,722 per railway mile as against £1,699 for the 
corresponding half of 1g04. The receipts per train mile for 
passenger trains were 45713d. as against 45'06d., and. for goods 
and mineral trains 78°58d, as ‘against 76°41d. But, as I have 
explained: before, the real foundation tee my predilection for 
North British stocks is the benefit which the line will receive in 
the near future from the establishment of the new naval base 
at Rosyth, which must inevitably produce a very important 
increase in the company’s traffics. It is interesting to see that 
a contract has been let for the construction of the authorised 
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highest standing. Thanks to the influence of this gentleman, 
now vice-chairman of the present company, every possible 
assistance has been received from the Russian Government, 
whose goodwill towards the enterprise is assured. Reports 
have recently been obtained from engineers of the first class 
which go to prove that not only does the company own a 
phenomenal copper proposition, but it has large coal deposits 
of the best quality. Water is plentiful and timber readily avail- 
able. Any amount of labour is obtainable on the spot, the men 
being Wirghiz, a peaceful and intelligent race who are exempt 
fon military service. Some 1,500 are already at work on the 
property, their w ages in the mine being ts. per day. 
ReGinALp GEARD. 


